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EASTER DAY AND THE FULL MOON, 


Tus year the difficulty again occurs about 
reconciling the rule for keeping Easter with 
the date on which it is actually kept, and 
some uninstructed persons have fancied that 
there is a discrepancy. “Easter Day,” says 
the Prayer-Book, 

“is always the First Sunday after the Full Moon 
which happens upon, or next after the Twenty-first 
Day of March; and if the Full Moon happens upon 
a Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday after.” 

{I pointed out in 6" 8. v. 265 the redundancy 
of the latter clause, which is implied in the 
rule ; but this by the way.) Now this year 
a full moon took place at four minutes before 
five o'clock in the morning on 21 March by 
Greenwich time. Why, then, it is thought, 
should not the following Sunday, 26 March, 
be Easter Day? Simply because the full 
moon in the precept for the observance of 
Easter does not mean the actual full moon 
(the local time of which differs according to 
the longitude of the place), but the day of 
full moon according to a cycle, which may 
be the day before or after that of actual full 
moon at any particular place. This cycle is 
formed from the Metonic Cycle, which has 
at distant intervals to be readjusted, as I 


explained in 10” §. i. 324. The readjustment 
was first made by the introduction of the 
Gregorian Calendar in 1582, not adopted in 
England until 1752. Before then Easter was 
regulated exclusively by the Metonic Cycle, 
according to the Golden Number, which, it 
was supposed, would bring the full moon to 
the same date at the end of each period of 
nineteen years, and then the following Sunda 

(easily found by the Sunday Letter in eac 

year, A being the letter of the first day of the 
year, and that of the first Sunday, the Sunday 
or Dominical Letter) was the day of Easter, 
Thus, this year, of which the Golden Number 
is 6, by the old or Julian reckoning (still 
observed in the Eastern Church) the Sunday 
Letter is b, and by the table in old Prayer- 
Books headed “To find Easter for ever,” 
17 April is taken out at sight as the day of 
Easter. This is, of course, by the Old Style 
which now differs thirteen + Haw from ours, 
so that Easter Day in the Oriental Church 
is this year kept on our 30 April. But by 
the new Gregorian reckoning in the Western 
Church provision was made for adjusting 
the full moon to the Golden Number (the 
letter remaining as before), so that from 
the Paschal full moon (7.e., that upon or next 
after the 2lst of March) and the Sunday 
Letter the day of Easter can be taken out 
from the revised table. This adjustment has 
to be repeated every third century, and was 
done the last time in 1900, a different table 
being given in the Prayer Book before and 
after that year. Thus, for the present year 
with Golden Number 6 and Sunday Letter A 
(1 Jan. being a Sunday), we find the Paschal 
full moon by the table on 18 April, and Easter 
Day 23 April. The moon will really be full 
by Greenwich time on 19 April, about half- 
past 1 o'clock in the afternoon; but there 
would be great inconvenience if we attempted 
to regulate Easter by the real full moon, as 
being at a different local time in different 
parts of the world, it would in many cases 
make Easter on different days, even in the 
same country, if the meridian at which the 
moon was full at midnight passed through 
it. By adopting an artificial calendar full 
moon, the date of which is independent of 
hours, this inconvenience is avoided. But it 
must be confessed that it sometimes causes 
Zaster Day to fall, as it did last year, on the 
same day as the Jewish Passover, which 
the Council of Niczea was so anxious to avoid 
that they decreed that if the Paschal Sunday 
fell on the full moon, Easter was not to be 
kept till the Sunday after. Those early 
Christians who had kept it always on the 
Jewish Passover (the fourteenth day of the 
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lunar month) were called Quartodecimans, 
and it was thought better not to agree with 
this at any time, whether a Sunday or not. 
It would undoubtedly be much better now 
if some plan could be agreed upon in the 
Christian Church to abolish all these com- 
plicated rules and keep Easter Day on the 
second Sunday in April, when the first in 
all probability took place. W. T. Lyxy. 
Blackheath. 


GEORGE DYER. 

We have all of us a warm corner in our 
hearts reserved for George Dyer, “ the 
dear, blundering soul,” who, as Lamb “ verily 
believed, was born without original sin.” 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, in a recent article, has said 
nearly all there is to be said on such an 
enticing subject ; but the picture may perhaps 
be made a little more complete by a few 
additions. 

Mr. Lucas sets out with a statement with 
which one is somewhat inclined to disagree, 
namely, that but for certain letters of Lamb's 
and the two oft-read Elia essays, “ Dyer's 
name would now be unknown.” This seems 
unlikely, seeing that so many people —all 
friends of Dyer’s— have had much to say 
about his unique personality. There are, 
hidden away in various books, mostly out of 

rint, many details that should be welcomed 
»y all who take an interest in Lamb and his 
friends. 

We all know of Dyer’s wish to offer his 
hand to the widow of John Clarke, in the 
event of her not having been left well off, 
and Mr. Lucas would appear to be under the 
impression that this early love of George 
Dyer for her, when he and Clarke were 
assistants in Dr. Ryland’s school at North- 
ampton, was his first and last romance. Mr. 
Lucas writes :— 

**As we have seen, he had once loved: he had 
not married, one suspects simply because, since 
that time, no woman had asked him, or, rather, 
had not bidden him to.’ 

There was a time, however, when Dyer 
actually did, by letter, make a proposal of 
marriage, the lady thus honoured being the 
widow of Gilbert Wakefield. What would 
one not give to be privileged to see that 
letter! The story is related by the grand- 
daughter of Gilbert Wakefield, Mrs. Le 
Breton, in her interesting ‘ Memories of 
Seventy Years,’ as follows :— 

‘Mrs. Wakefield, who had been beautiful, and 
still looked very young (her husband never men- 
tions her in his letters to her daughters but as ‘ your 
lovely mother’), had been the object of Mr. Dyer's 
devotion for years, and he at last ventured to send 
her a proposal of marriage. My aunt has described 
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her to me coming flushed and indignant into the 
room with an open letter in her hand, which she 
flung to them, saying, ‘There, girls, you must 
answer this for me; I will have nothing to say to 
him.’ It was long before she would forgive him, or 
allow him to resume his visits to her house. I do 
not think that any man could have persuaded her 
to be untrue to the beloved husband of her youth 
(she was married toGilbert Wakefield at seventeen), 
but certainly George Dyer would have been the 
person to please so delicate and fastidious a 
aqdy. 
Mrs. Le Breton has more to tell us that is 
very interesting and characteristic of Dyer’s 
peculiarities :— 

“I fear his goodness and kindness were not 
properly appreciated by us young ones, as he was 
sadly uncouth and slovenly in his appearance, and 
had a fatal habit of kissing us on his arrival, which 
we always tried to avoid. One day, hearing him 
come upstairs, my sister and I ran away as usual, 
and, peeping into the drawing-room, where we had 
left a bust we had been drawing from, heard him, 
after a low bow, entering with his usual politeness 
into a kind conversation with Diana. He went 
very often to visit my grandmother, Mrs. Wakefield, 
who lived at Hackney with her young sons, from 
whom poor Dyer patiently endured much teasing. 
I have heard of Gilbert’s one day dressing in a 
woman's clothes, with a mask, and was introduced 
as a ‘foreign lady,’ to whom Mr. Dyer was asked 
to give his arm to the dining-room, which he did, 


| after gazing with blank surprise at the strange face 


of ‘the lady.’ It was only near the end of dinner 
that the trick was discovered by the whole party 
bursting into uncontrollable laughter.” 

Dyer's “aquatic incursion” on leaving 
Colebrook College to visit Mrs. Barbauld at 
Stoke Newington, as recorded by Elia, can 
never be effaced from our memories. There 
is, however, another account by Procter, who 
arrived on the scene a little earlier than 
Lamb did. Two versions are given by him: 
one in his ‘ Memoir of Charles Lamb,’ and the 
other in his ‘ Autobiographical Fragment and 
Biographical Notes,’ edited by his friend 
Coventry Patmore. The one here tran- 
scribed is from the latter work, as it is more 
complete in details, and also Jess known than 
that in the ‘ Memoir.’ 

In his notes, under date 17 May, 1828, he 
writes :— 

**T happened to call at Lamb’s the morning that 
Dyer fell into the New River. He had been taken. 
out about a quarter of an hour when I arrived, and 
I saw a track of water from the river to the house, 
which was close by, like that left by a large New- 
foundland dog. Irang the bell. ‘ fs Mr. Lamb at 
home?’ I inquired. ‘ No, sir,’ answered the maida, 
‘but Mr. Dyer has just fallen into the water; will 
you goup? My missis isin such a fright.’ I pro- 
ceeded accordingly up stairs, and there found Dyer 
blanketed up to the throat; his little stubby grey 
hair had been rubbed up till it looked like a 
quantity of little needles on his head. He was 
chattering away under the influence of a thunder- 
ing glass of brandy-and-water, while Miss Lamb 
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was standing by the bedside, diving and plunging 
into the pockets of his wet trousers for his keys, 
money, &c. ‘Poor Mr. Dyer,’ said she, whimper- 
ing. * He has had an accident.’ ‘Oh, 1’m very well 
now,’ replied he. ‘ But it certainly was very extra- 
ordinary; I really thought it was the path. I 
walked on and on, and pom» wasin. But I 
soon found where I was,’ added he. ‘I should think 
so,’ said 1; to which Dyer answered, ‘Oh, yes!’ 
left him to the care of a sort of itinerant doctor 
with one eye who lodged at the public-house close 
by. He prescribed nothing but cognac; I suppose 
for the benefit of the house.” 

There seems some reason to believe that 
Dyer’s portrait was painted about 1809, pro- 
bably by Matilda Betham, who was his 
friend for many years, and who was with 
him when he died. It was sent to Southey, 
who, in acknowledging its receipt, writes :— 

“‘Dyer’s picture is a most happy likeness. He 
does me wrong if he supposes that I do not set 

reat value upon it, for I have a great regard for 

fim, and so much respect for his better part, that I 
never lose sight of it, even when his oddities and 
weaknesses provoke a smile. It is melancholy to 
see so many of the ingredients both of genius and 
happiness existing in that man’s mind and spoilt 
in the mixing, and to think how trifling an altera- 
tion in his character would have made him as 
useful as he is good, and as happy as useful.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Lucas has been 
able to secure a copy of George’s “ counter- 
feit presentment ” for his ‘ Life of Charles 
Lamb,’ which we are all so eagerly expecting. 

In conclusion, I will add a stanza by 
Charles Lamb, taken from Mrs. De Morgan's 
‘Three Score Years and Ten,’ which has 
not appeared in any of the numerous 
editions of his works. Mrs. De Morgan, 
who was the daughter of William Frend, 
tells us that it was written at Dyer’s 
lodgings in Clifford’s Inn Chambers one day 
after her father and Lamb had had a con- 
versation there :— 

Friend of the friendless, friend of all mankind, 

To thy wide friendships I have not been blind ; 

But looking at them nearly, in the end 

I love thee most that thou art Dyer'’s Frend. 

8S. Burrerwortu. 


PATRICK GORDON, THE GEOGRAPHER: 
PETER GORDON. 

Tue Rev. Patrick Gordon wrote a ‘Geo- 
graphy’ which ran into twenty editions 
between 1693, when it first appeared, and 
1754, and which had an immense influence 
on the youth of its day. He had something 
to do with the founding of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and seems 
to have been on terms of friendship with 
members of the Gresham Society, notably 
with Sir Hans Sloane, who carefully pre- 


served his letters ; but, so far as I know, he 
is not dealt with in any of the dictionaries 
of biography. 

He seems to have been a Scot by birth, for 
in writing to Sloane, 27 April, 1702 (Sloane 
MSS., Brit. Mus., 2038, f. 330), he refers to a 
“brother of mine whom I daily expect from 
Scotland”; while his praise of Scotland in 
his ‘Geography ’ seems to indicate the fervour 
of the native. 

He had a younger brother who had gone 
to France to study surgery and pharmacy. 
He introduced him to Sloane 23 June, 1701: 
“ Being very desirous to be acquainted with 
some able physicians well versed in the latest 
discoveries, I can recommend him to none in 
England so fitt a person as your worthy self.” 
Writing on the same date to Mr. Pettive, he 
says his brother may make a voyage “‘ some 
time hence” to one of the Carribee Islands. 

The only Patrick with whom I can at all 

| identify him is the Rev. Patrick Gordon, of 
| Abberley, in Worcestershire, a member of 
the Gordons of Kethocksmill, Aberdeen, who 
gave no fewer than six professors to the 
| University of Aberdeen, and who were re- 
| presented in our own time by Newman’s 
friend the Rev. John Gordon, of the Oratory, 
| Birmingham. This suggestion is somewhat 
strengthened by the fact that the geoxrapher 
dedicated his book to the Hon. Thomas 
| Coventry, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Thomas, Lord Coventry, Baron of Ales- 
| borough, in Worcestershire. This, however, 
|is the merest guess, as Gordon was un- 
doubtedly a chaplain in the navy at the 
time that the Kethocksmill Gordon was 
incumbent of Abberley. Another guess is 
that the geographer may have been the 
brother of the William Gordon, a soldier 
in Dumbarton Castle, who left 5/. to the 
S.P.C.K. in 1752 — surely a rare form of 
bequest for a soldier to make. 

Patrick Gordon was chaplain on H.M.S. 
Salisbury in 1700-1. In the July of 1701 he 
was on board the Swiftsure. He finally 
went to America. Writing from the Swift- 
sure on 17 September, 1701 (Allen and 
McClure’s ‘ History of the S.P.C.K.,’ p. 108); 
he says he frequently thinks upon his voyage 
to America; while the Bishop of London, 
writing on 3 July, 1702, to the Lord High 
Treasurer, announced that Mr. Patrick Gor- 
don was to depart as chaplain to New York 
(‘Treasury Papers’). After that date I have 
lost all trace of him. 

The first edition of his ‘Geography’ bears 
the following elaborate title-page :— 

“Geography Anatomized : Or, a Compleat Geo- 
} graphical Grammer [sic] Being a short and exact 


| 
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analysis of the whole body of modern geography 
after a new, plain, and easie method, whereby 
any person may in a short time attain to the know- 
ledge of that most noble and useful science. Com- 
prehending a most compendious account of the 
continent, islands, peninsula's [s/c], isthmus, pro- 
montories, oceans, seas, gulphs, straits, lakes, 
rivers and chief towns of the whole earth. 
As also the divisions, subdivisions, situation, 
extent, air, soil, commodities, manners, govern- 
ment, religion in all countries of the world. To 
which is subjoined the present state of the European 
Plantations in the East and West Indies with a 
reasonable proposal for the propagation of the 
Blessed Gospel in all Pagan Countries. The whole 
work carefully performed according to the exactest 
and latest discoveries. Lllustrated with divers 
maps. By Pat.Gordon. London. Printed by J.R 
for Robert Morden and Thomas Cockerill at the 
Atlas in Cornhill and at the Torie Leggs in the 
Poultry. 1693.” 

His style is curiously old-fashioned. Take, 
for instance, his definition of his subject :— 


* Geography (or rather Cosmography), that most 


| their singular fidelity (although slanderously spoken 


pleasurable and useful science, which 1s the subject | 


of the following treatise, needs no rhetorick to 
recommend, the great utility and the no less plea- 
sure that attends the knowledge thereof, rendering 
it acceptable and delightful to all persons who 
engage in the study of it. By the help of this the 
merchant may take a view of those several coun- 
tries from whence his Factors make him such 
profitable returns, and may know what commodities 
are peculiar to every country, and consequently 
what merchandise to export and import to and 
from the several parts of the Universe. Nor is it 
less useful to seafaring men who, without danger 
of shipwreck, may with pleasure take a view of the 
ocean and of those several seas, straits, and gulphs 
he hath sailed through and cast anchor in those ports 
and pleasant harbours which he so longed for, and 
desired, when tost and tumbled by the tempestuous 
waves. Here the valiant souldier may take a view 
of his enemies camp, without fear of murdering 
cannon, or danger of an ambuscade. The Divine 
may travel through the Holy Land and view the 
several places mentioned in sacred or ecclesiastical 
history, and may trace the travel and pilgrimages of 
wrophets and apostles and of the Blessed Saviour 


His enthusiastic description of Scotland, 
which 1 have never seen quoted, seems to 
betoken, as I have said, the fervour of the 
native born :— 

“The air of this Country is generally very pure, 
and so extraordinary wholesome to breathe in that 
several persons in the northmost parts of that 
kingdom do frequently arrive to greater ages than 
are usual in other nations of Europe. 

“ Notwithstanding this Country is of a climate 
considerably northern, yet it produceth all neces- 
saries, and many of the comforts of human life. 

** The Scots for the most part are an active, pru- 
dent and religious sort of people. Many abomin- 
able vices too common in other countries are not so 
much as speculatively known among them. They 
generally abhor all kinds of excess in drinking and 
effeminate delicacy in diet, choosing rather to im- 
prove the mind than pamper the body. And as for 


of by some) its abundantly well known and ex- 
perienced abroad, for an undoubted demonstration 
thereof is publicly given to the whole world in that 
a neighbouring Prince and his Predecessors (for 
almost three hundred years) have committed the 
immediate care of their Royal Persons to them, 
without even having the least cause to repent a 
ground of change. 

** The inhabitants of this country are of the true 
Reformed Religion. Here the Protestant Doctrine 
is carefully taught in purest splendour No 
Christian Society whatsoever doth excel them for 
their exact observation of the Sabbath day: and 
few can equal them in their singular strictness in 
punishing scandals and severely censuring of all 
vicious persons.” 

At this moment it is interesting to recall 
his observations of the Russians :— 

“The Muscovites are generally lookt upon as a 
rude, deceitful and ignorant sort of people. ‘They 
are much addicted to excessive drinking, and to 
unlawful and beastly pleasure. They are said to 
be great abhorrers of Tobacco.” 

J. M. 


(To he continued.) 


Boswe.u’s ‘ Jounson.’— At p. 100 of the 
handy Globe edition of Boswell's ‘ Johnson’ 
there is a note of Boswell’s own referring to 
Jolnson’s dictum (in the ‘Grammar’ prefixed 
to his ‘ Dictionary’) on the non-occurrence 
of / at the beginning of syllables other than 
the first : “In the third edition, published in 
1773, he left out the words perhaps never,” &e. 
It is surprising that Boswell’s error in calling 
this edition the third, instead of the fourth, 
has not been corrected by the Globe editor. 
The third edition was published in 1765, and 
the revision undertaken for the fourth in 
1772-3 is described by Boswell in the proper 
place (Globe edition, pp. 227, 247). In Croker’s 
one-volume edition of Boswell (1860, p. 99) 
there is also no correction of the error. I 
should like to know if it has been put right 
in any other edition, say that of Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill. 

The same curiosity attaches to a misprint, 
or at least an orthographical peculiarity, in 
another of Boswell’s notes which has gone 
uncorrected in Croker (p. 56) and the Globe 
edition (p. 60). Speaking of the famous 
“Plan” of the ‘Dictionary,’ Boswell tells 
how Johnson explained to him the circum- 
stances of its dedication to Lord Chester- 
field : “Johnson told me [22 September, 1777, 
going from Ashbourne in Derbyshire, to see 
Islam),” &c. He means Ilam, a little place 


on the border of Staffordshire, as can be 
seen by a reference to the later passage 
(Globe edition, p. 426) where the excursion 
is described in detail. Is there any authority 
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for the spelling with s? At any rate, it is 
time to give it up in modern editions, both 
for the sake of uniformity and to avoid the 
puzzling suggestion of the Mohammedan 
religion. L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 

[Mr. Lanxutox, at 10 §. ii. 446, referred to 
Boswell's note on the letter 4, but did not mention 
the mistake pointed out above. ] 


Cuartes VY. ENGLAND.—In the corre- 
spondence of the Swiss reformer Vadianus, 

ublished during recent years by the St. 

allen Historical Society, there is a letter 
bearing date 19 June, 1520, the writer of 
which transmits to his correspondent some 
particulars of an interview between Charles V. 
and Henry VIIL., which may be interesting 
to the readers of ‘N. & Q” The portion of 
the letter referring to this matter reads as 
follows :— 


Ulterius Dominacioni Vestre prieterire nolo ut 
indubie nunc etiam fama apud nos volat quod 
Sacratissima Cvesarea et Catholica Maiestas vicesima 
sexta mensis Maii preterité in Angliam in quodam 
portu Santwickh vocatus cum omni sua comitiva 
aplicuit, ubi a serenissimo rege Anglix et uxore sua, 
etiam omnibus proceribus et profuncialibus (? pro- 
vincialibus) et incolis terre Anglize honorificentis- 
sime exceptus fuit et triduo cum sua Maiestate 
Anglica in civitate Cantuariensi morata fuit, ubi 
magne solempnitates, letitie, gaudia et festa cele- 
brata inter eos fuere. Et tandem iterum sua 
Maiestas Catholica cum sua comitiva vicesima nona 
mensis preeteriti ex Anglia discessit et prima Junii 
huius cum omnibus suis classibus que in magna 
copia fuerunt, salvis omnibus, ad proprias here- 
ditarias profincias in Selanndria in quodam portu 
et civitate nominata Flussingen traiecit et aplicuit 
et per proximum cum omnibus suis comitivis versus 
Gandaganem ad comitatum Flandriam se recepit, 


and emperor, with their respective retinues, 
remained together from 26 till 29 May 
(1520), when Charles V. sailed for Flanders. 
Among the proceres forming the comitiva on 
either side were the two most prominent 
statesmen of Europe : Cardinal Wolsey, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, and Cardinal 
Ximenes, Prime Minister of the Spanish King 
and German Emperor. The share taken by 
Queen Catherine in the festivities in honour 
of her countrymen would form a luminous 
interval in the accumulating gloom of her 
life at a period when the mind of her royal 
spouse was turning to the assiduous study of 
ecclesiastical law with a view to freeing him- 
self from unloved bonds. The circumstance 
that it took his imperial majesty three days, 
from 29 May to 1 June, to make the passage 
from England—was it from Sheerness !—to 
Flushing, is not without interest, especially 
if we contrast it with the few hours now 
required for passing from Queenborough to 
Flushing. Cuarves A. FEDERER. 
Bradford. 


Bice, tue Dinton Hermit. (See 10 §. 
ii. 526.)—The interesting particulars given 
by the Rev. Jonny PickrorD concerning the 
Dinton hermit at the above reference prompt 
me to say that a portrait of this remarkable 
man and a representation of one of his 
shoes appeared in vol. iv. No. 3 (1872) of 
the Records of Buckinghamshire. _They 
accompanied a paper on ‘Dinton Hall and 
Church, by the Rev. C. Lowndes, M.A., 
F.R.A.S., from which I venture to extract the 
following notes :— 

“The Dinton Album (at Dinton Hall) contains 


ubi a fratre suo et domina serenissima Margaretha | a statistical account of Dinton from the MSS. of % 
et a proceribus et nobilibus et incolis profinciarum | Browne Willis and other sources, with paintings of 


inferiarum, qui eo in loco suam Maiestatem ex- 
poms, sine dubio cum magnis triumphis et 
onoribus, ut mos eorum est, exceptus etiam fuit. 
De quibus omnibus certissimas literas et postas a 
sua Maiestate accepi, et vera et non ficta sunt, 
qu firmiter credere debetis. Et commendo me 
Jominacioni Vestre. Ex Turego, xix mensis Junii, 
anno xx°. 
** JOHANNES AGER, Secretarius Cresareus.” 

This meeting between Charles V. (who had 
shortly before been raised to the imperial 
throne of the Holy Roman Empire, ie., 
Germany, Italy, Austria, in addition to his 
hereditary states of Spain and the Nether- 
lands, and who was now on his way, vid 
Ghent, to be crowned in due form at Aix-la- 
Chapelle) and Henry VILL. (who, accompanied 
by his first wife, Catherine of Aragon, wel- 
comed the most powerful monarch of those 
times on English soil, at Sandwich, and 


entertained him for three days at Canter- 
bury) is surely most interesting. King 


many objects of natural history and other memo- 
rabilia. It was commenced in the year 1772 by Sir 
John Vanhattem, and the paintings were done for 
him by Mr. Britten, an architect ; those in the time 
of the Rey. William Goodall were painted by him- 
self. 

**In it is an account of a celebrated character, 
John Bigg, the hermit, and also of his shoe; of 
which the following is a transcript :— 

*** Out of a letter wrote tome by Mr. Tho: Hearne, 
Keeper of the Anatomy School, and Sub-librarian 
of the Bodleian Library. Dated Feb. 12, 1712-13, 
Oxon. 

“*Mr. Prince told me you wanted some acct 
of the Buckinghamshire shoe in our Bodleian Re- 
yository. You have seen it more than once and 
heard the acct of it. However, for better satis- 
faction, 1 shall repeat the story, viz., that the shoe 
is vastly large, made up of about a thousand 
patches of leather. It belong’d to John Bigg, who 
was clerk to Simon Mayne, of Dinton, one of the 
Judges that gave sentence on K. Charles first. He 
liv'd at Dinton, in a cave underground, had been a 
man of tolerable wealth, was look’d upon as a 
pretty good scholar, and of no contemptible parts. 
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Upon the Restoration he grew melancholy, betook 
himself to a recluse life; made all other cloths in 
the same manner as the shoe, lived by begging, but 
never ask'd for anything but leather (which he 
would immediately nail to his clothes), yet kept 
three bottles that hung to his girdle, viz., one for 
strong beer, another for small beer, and a 3™ for 
milk, which liquors us'd to be given, and sometimes 
brought to him, as was his other sustenance, not- 
withstanding he never ask'd for them. 

“*T have heard several acc of this man, from 
those who well knew him; some persons in the 
neighbourhood of Dinton have his picture drawn. 
He put off all his cloths at once, they being all 


fastened together, and so in like manner - them | 


on. He was by relation very lewd, if he could 
entice women into his cave. (Mr. Grubb, of 
Horsington, tells me now that he well remembers 
him, and Sir Thomas Lee, of Hartwell, told me he 
had often been frighted by him when he was a 
little boy.) In the summer time he dwelt some 
months in Kimbell woode, as I have been told. 
He was buried at Dinton, as I saw in that church 
register, Ap: 4, 1696 

***He was born Aprill 22, 1629, and buried 
Aprill 4, 1696.’ 

“ This account is illustrated by paintings of John 
Bigg and his shoe...... 

“In the painting of John Bigg the shoes he wears 
are represented as having very thick soles, whereas 
the shees themselves, and also the painting, have 
no conspicuous soles. One of the shoes is still pre- 
served at the Hall, the other was given to the 
Ashmolean Library at Oxford, and an old shoe 
with patten of a different date was given in 
exchange. 

“ According to common report, John Bigg was 
jointly employed as clerk or secretary by Simon 
Mayne and Colonel Dick Ingoldsby, who had two 
On in this parish, viz., Walridge and Park 
end. 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


On my visit to Dinton Hall, where the 
other shoe of John Bigg is preserved, the 
tev. J. J. Goodall showed me the broadsword 
which Oliver Cromwell wore at the battle of 
Naseby in 1645, and left as an heirloom to 
the house of Dinton for ever. The cave or 
hermitage where Bigg dwelt has long since 
been levelled to the ground, but the place 
where it was situated was pointed out to me, 
and there is an engraved portrait of him yet 
in existence. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ToroGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS FOR CouUNTIES. 
(See 8" S. ix. 361, 497; x. 32; 9" S. iv. 402.) 
—I am sure many of your readers interested 
in general, as well as local, history will be 
glad to be referred to the excellent index 
which Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte has caused 
to be added to the ‘Sixteenth Report of the 

toyal Commission on Historical MSS.’* re- 
cently issued. The ‘Report’ gives, in some 


* 1904. Command Paper 2209. Price 9d. 


120 pages, an account of the many collections 
reported on since 1899 ; but to most students 
the forty pages of index will be an acquisition 
of far greater value, and prove a book which 
they must constantly have at hand, since 
they will there find the clue to the whole of 
| the volumes issued by the Commission up to 
July, 1904. 
There are two very great improvements on 
the index to the ‘ Fifteenth Report.’ In the 
| first place, the periods covered by the MSS. 
| of the several collections are approximately 
| stated. In the second, the more consider- 
}able groups of papers comprised in them” 
jare indicated, as well as their places of 
deposit. 

A third should perhaps also be mentioned, 
that the whole of the collections are indexed 
in one series, instead of the ‘ Family Collec- 
tions ‘ being separated from the ‘Collections 
of Corporations, Collegiate Bodies, &c.’ 

The topographical index is, naturally, 
brought up to date. Q. V. 


Att Foots’ Day.—It is fully half a cen- 
er | ago since I left school, bat it is well 
| within my recollection that the practice of 
| playing pranks upon one’s fellow-pupils on 
|1 April was not permissible after noontide. 
Then those who had been tricked by their 
companions were pointed at by the latter, 
and the following somewhat dense couplet 
hurled at them :— 

April's gone, and May's come ; 

You're a fool and I’m none! 

Harry Hems. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


In Derbyshire April Fool Day ended at 
noon, and amongst children any one after 
that hour “ trying it on” is greeted with :— 

April Fool Day past an’ gone, 

You’re ten foois for makin’ me one! 
Another saying is :— 

April Fool Day t an’ gone, 

You the bigger for makin’ me one ; 

Five shillings is a crown, 

You’re the biggest in the town! 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Str Ropsert Suretey.— The following 
particulars seem to have escaped the notice 
of Sir Robert’s biographers. 

After the death of Stephen Kakas de 
Zalankemény (the Hungarian ambassador of 
the Emperor Rudolph II. to Shah Abbas L) 
his servants, George Tectander von der Jabel 
and George Agelastes, continued the journey 
from Lanzan, where their master died and 
was buried on 26 October, 1603, to Kasbin in 


1 
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company of “Don Robert Shirley, brother 
of the seigneur Anglais, who has gone 
to Vienna.” They reached Kasbin on 
1 November, and soon after their arrival 
George Agelastes died of scarlatina. Tec- 
tander remained at the place four days, and 
had to continue the journey alone, as Robert 
Shirley had left him, and handed him to a 
seigneur persan, who was to oy! him 
to Tauris and present him to Shah Abbas. 
Cf. “Iter Persicum...... Traduction publiée 
par Ch. Schefer,” Paris, 1877, pp. 42, 46. 
L. L. K. 
PsEupoNYMs.—I venture to protest against 
*Gray’s Elegy ’ (see ante, p. 69) being used as 
a pseudonym. The real ‘ Gray’s Elegy ’ crops 
¥ for query and reply from time to time in 
*N. & Q.’; eg., in the indexes of the last two 
volumes there are four references to it. 
When the index of vol. iii. appears there 
will be among the items ‘Gray’s Elegy on 
Tyrrell Family.’ Indexes are difficult enough 
to make, and troublesome enough for refer- 
ence, without useless confusion being intro- 
duced. {OBERT PIERPOINT. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


Locat GovERNMENT Recorps.—We venture 
to appeal through your far-reaching columns 
for some indispensable help in a matter of 
historical research. We have been for some 
years engaged on a comprehensive ‘ History 
of English Local Government from 1689.’ 
For this we have studied the MS. archives of 
Quarter Sessions and other local authorities 
in many parts of the kingdom. We have 
failed (with insignificant exceptions) to dis- 
cover any records of the orders or other 
pone of the Justices in Petty or 
Special Sessions, though at these meetings 
much administrative business was transacted 
(notably Poor Law, Highways, Licensing, 
Militia, &c.). 

We should be very grateful if any one 
see any such records prior to 1835, or 

nowing of their existence, would com- 
municate with us. 

We have also practically no records of the 
proceedings of individual justices, though 
these were constantly urged to keep diaries 
of their action as justices. One such diary 
by members of the Mosley family, 1616-23, 
has been published by the Lancashire and 


Cheshire Record Society. Another, ‘The 
Diary of a Gloucestershire Justice,’ was the 
subject of two articles in The Law Maga- 
zine of 1837 (of this we should like to see the 
original). We believe that many other diaries 
or notebooks kept by justices must exist ; 
these would probably yield valuable evidence 
of the care with which most rural magistrates 
performed their duties. 

Old pamphlets (1689-1835) on the work of 
justices or on the expenditure of Quarter 
Sessions would greatly help us. One such 
(‘Observations upon the Institution of 
Unpaid Justices of the Peace’) was reviewed 
in The Times, 4 May, 1829, but cannot now 
be discovered. 

Srpney anpD Beatrice Wess. 

41, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 


PORTRAITS WHICH HAVE LED TO MARRIAGES. 
—Can any readers give me information re- 
garding portraits which have led to the 
marriage of the originals? An instance that 
occurs to me is Mr. Watts’s portrait of 
Miss Pattle, with which tradition says Lord 
Somers fell in love. R. DE C. 


“Born on Hoty TuursDAy, AND IDLE.”— 
Strange sayings drop now and then from 
people’s lips. A workman, speaking about 
another whom he called “a shack,” said the 
reason was that the man was “ born on Holy 
Thursday, and idle.” Is it known else- 
where ? Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Newspaper “ Epitrons.”—What is a news- 
naper “edition”? The query is prompted 
y the announcement which appeared in a 

London evening journal on 11 March, that 
‘fon and after Tuesday there will be five editions 
of the paper instead of three as at present, and the 
names and times will be slightly changed......The 
editions will be named third edition, fifth edition, 
early special, five o’clock, and special. 

There are thus no first, second, or fourth 

editions ; and it om be asked when the prac- 
tice of dropping such began. 7 & 3 


Mrs. Smith as Sytvra ‘Cymon,’— 
This lady is stated in Mathews’s ‘Catalogue 
Raisonné’ to have made her first appearance 
at Drury Lane, 1772, in the above character, 
and to have been “pretty, with innocent 
figure, and a fine singer.” What else is 
recorded of her apart from Genest’s account 
of her appearances up to 1775? R. W. 


HELVELLYN.—Is there no earlier form of 
the name of this Cumberland High Peak 
recorded? and is Isaac Taylor’s obvious ex- 
planation of the original meaning of J//el- 
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vellyn, viz., as “ Yellow mountain” (alluding | Nevertheless, when a sailor s aks of 
to its “ gorse-covered slopes”), now generally | ‘‘ weather” he is thinking chiefly o wind. 
accepted? (See his ‘Names and their His- ae 


tory,’ second ed., 1898.) 
If the first part of this name //e/ can be 


| Swacktewett.—In one of his whimsical 


papers Wainewright mentions his 


identified with a Gaelic and Old Irish obsolete | walks with Charles Lamb about Shacklewell. 


in 


word ai/=rock (v. Al. Macbain’s ‘ Gaelic Dic- 
tionary,’ Inverness, 1896), and if the second 
part vel/ynis=Cymric or Welsh melyn, yellow 
(initial m being changed into / or v, according 
to the Cymric law of mutation), the name 
would evidently denote Yellow rock. The 


I often tread the classic ground of Shackle- 
| well Lane, where I believe Elia lived during 
the most distressing period of his life, and 
where the tragedy that aay wrecked his 
life happened. Will some student of Eliana 
be good enough to tell me where the famous 


Cymric noun //e/,a meadow or dale, occurring | 
in O. Pughe’s ‘ Welsh Dict.,’ could hardly be | 
applied to the summit or peak of a mountain. |° 
ae pow Strange that so few ancient Cymric) tramb when his sister killed his mother was 
2cal Hames appear to have been preserved 1 | jiving at Little Queen Street, Holborn. } 
Cumberland (besides Helvellyn, for instance, | 
Penrith), since this region was early cut off} Dprypen’s Sisters.—I should be glad to 
from the principality of Cymru, and popu-! know if any late works have thrown any 
lated by Anglian and Norse settlers, who! new light on the subject of the sisters of 


old house may be, that I may seize the first 
pportunity to visit it ? 
M. L. R. Brestar. 


must have replaced the old by new local 
names. 

After I had written the above, my attention 
was kindly drawn (by the editor of the great, 
and now happily finished ‘ E.D.D.,’ Prof. J. 
Wright) to R. Ferguson’s ‘ Dialect of Cum- 
berland.’ This Cumberland glossary, printed 
at Carlisle in 1873, contains a welcome supple- 
mentary chapter on its place- (and river-) 
names. They appear to be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and elucidated, both regarding 
the Celtic and Old Norse sources of their 
origin. However, this book does not record 
nor deal with our Celtic mountain-name in 
question, //elvellyn. Kress. 


“Warm suMMER suN.” — The following 
lines were inscribed by Mark Twain upon 
his daughter’s gravestone; but he does not 
know their author. What was his name ?— 

Warm summer sun, 
Shine kindly here. 
Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here. 
Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light. 
Ciood- night, dear heart, 
Good-night—good-night. 
D. M. 


Philadelphia. 


JUVENAL TRANSLATED BY Worpswortn.— | 


I have seen a statement that Wordsworth 
once attempted a translation of Juvenal. 
Has it ever been published? and, if so, is it 
now obtainable ? Kom Ombo. 


WeEatnHercock. — Why “weather,” seeing 
that it indicates nothing but wind? True, | 
we speak of “wind and weather,” yet the 
implies a distinction. 


very combination 


| 


John Dryden, the poet, who are said to have 
;married London tradesmen, but concerning 
| whom few details are given. A. F. R—N. 


Mrs. Humpy, Actress.—Is anything known 
lof this lady beyond the somewhat meagre 
account of her in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ by 
| Mr. Joseph Knight? It seems incredible that 
there is no record of the later years nor of 
the date of the death of so distinguished an 
actress, the contemporary of Macready, Liston, 
Fawcett, and other celebrated players with 
whose lives we are familiar. On the death 
of her first husband Mrs. Humby married 
again, but it seems scarcely probable that 
she relinquished the name by which she had 
been known ever since her first appearance 
on the stage. 

What was the name of Mrs. Humby’s 
second husband? If this were known it 
|might be possible to trace the date of her 
decease. Joun Hess. 


“Lepic”: “Leisure”: “ LIcERE.” — 
| Brachet, s.v. /oisir, connects this with Lat. 
\licere. So Skeat, s.v. leisure. But _Kluge, 
|‘ Dict.’ (1891), s.v. ledig, connects this with 
Icel. free, untrammelled ; Mid. E. 
|le@i, a., unoccupied, and /éthe, sb., spare 
time ; and doubtfully with A.-S. unlede, un- 
happy, or Lat. /ider (for /éthero), free. Which 
authority is right ? . WILson. 
(The ‘N.E.D.,’ under /eiswre, says the word is 


| adopted from O.F. /eisir (mod. F. loisir}, subst. use 
| of the infinitive /eisir, representing L. licére, to be 
permitted.] 


VaLve or Money tN SHAKESPEARE’S TIME. 
—Mr. Sidney Lee, in his ‘Life of Shakespeare,’ 
estimates Shakespeare’s income in 1599 at 
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130/., which he says is “equal to 1,040/. of | 
to-day.” Other writers vary in regard to the | 
equivalent of to-day. Eight times appears 
to me too high. I should like to have some 
authority for such an estimate. By consider- | 
ing what was paid for entrance into the | 
public theatres, such as the Globe, where the | 
charge varied from 2d. to 2s. 6d., we must 
be astonished by the wealth of the public 
in Shakespeare’s day, who could pay from 
ls. 4d. to 20s. for permission to see a stage 
pay Turning to Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of 
Nations’ (chap. xi.), I find that the price of | 
butcher-meat was then about 4d. to 5d. per | 
und, and wheat was 4s. 2d. per bushel. | 
utcher-meat has more than doubled, but 
wheat has pees remained unchanged. | 
Labour has been paid an increase of probably 
six times. Under these different and varying 
values, what is a correct estimate of, say, a 
pound sterling of Shakespeare’s time in the 
equivalent value of to-day? and how is the 
estimate arrived at ? D. R. Criark. 
Glasgow. | 
{See 9° S. xi. 393 and the earlier references there 
cited. } 


Twitcuet.—At Shillington, Beds, there is 
a narrow pathway bearing this quaint name, 
about which tradition is silent. It has a 
hedge on either side, and leads down the | 
hillside from the ancient church to the high 
road. Can any one enlighten me on the! 
subject ? ConsTANCE ISHERWOOD. | 

Meppershall Rectory, Beds. 


Armortit.—Can you refer me to any book 
which gives the year in which armorial 
bearings were granted to various families, 
together with the Christian name and address 
of the person to whom granted? If no such 
book be published, are there any records kept 
in the British Museum (or other) Library to 
which reference can be made by - — 


Scriptures tn Where can one 
find the most complete catalogue of the 
translations of the Bible, or parts of it, in the 
Gaelic of Eireland, Man, and Scotland ? 

E. 8. Dopeson. | 


THEATRE PARKGATE.—Having a few play- 
bills of this theatre, I am seeking to identify 
its locality, but so far without success. The | 


entertainment, consisting of a comedy, a'| 
farce, with a few songs as an _ interlude, | 
commenced at seven o’clock, and was given | 
at various dates during the summer of 1811. | 
The same company appeared throughout the | 
season, with Mr. Roscoe and Mr. and Mrs. | 

The | 


Edwards taking the principal parts. 


prices of admission were pit 2s., gallery 1s. 
“Tickets to be had cof Mr. Edwards, at Mr. 
T. Brown's, Drury Lane; at Mr. J. Davies, 


| Grocer; and at Mrs. Hall, Milliner.” The 


bills are printed by ‘‘ Carnes, Holywell.” 

The two most obvious suggestions are that 
this theatre was situated either at Notting- 
ham, from the address and that of the 
printer, or at Knightsbridge, equally from 
the address and the fact that tickets could 
be obtained in London. Perhaps some student 
of dramatic history will oblige by identify- 
ing its correct locality. 

Aveck ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


QUENTERY OR QuUAINTRY:—I am anxious, 
if possible, to discover if this family name 
is common in any part of England or Scot- 
land. I have come across it in arranging 
our parish records, and the family appear 
to have been strangers here. Is it Lowland 
Scotch, or a corruption of Queen - tree= 
Queen Post? The only male members of the 
family, father and son, were carpenters. 

W. Nortn, M.A. 

Public Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Beplics, 
LASS OF RICHMOND HILL.’ 
iii. 66.) 

I INSERTED a query anent the above in 
Yorkshire Notes and Queries some months 
ago, and in my November issue my friend 
Dr. George Severs replied thereto. As 
this reply contains information which did 
not appear during the lengthy controversy 
on the subject in ‘N. & Q.’ some years ago, 
and as it (in my opinion) settles a very much 
— question, I shall be obliged if you 
will insert it in ‘N. & Q’ :— 

** Disputes have often arisen between Yorkshire- 
men and Surreyites as to whether Yorkshire or 
Surrey could claim the above song. The Yorkshire- 
men have been quite sure that the Hill referred to 
was in Yorkshire, while the men of Surrey were 
squally certain that it was on the banks of the 
Tieaee. That the Yorkshiremen have the right to 
claim both the hilland the lass is proved without 
the least shadow of doubt by the following facts, 
which are taken partly from a paper by Mr. 
John Oates in The Genealogical Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1903, and partly from Mr. Harry Speight’s 
*Romantic Richmondshire,’ p. 87. 

“The song was written by Leonard MacNally, a 
clever and witty barrister-at-law and solicitor. It 
was first printed in 7’he Public Advertiser of Mon- 
day, August 3rd, 1789. It was set to music by James 
Hook, a popular composer, father of the famous 
Theodore Hook, and grandfather of the late Dean 
of Chichester, formerly vicar of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
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the county which gives the title to the Duke of 
Richmond—the latter, erroneously also, claimed by 
some south-country folk to refer to Surrey. 

“The song was sung by Incledon at Vauxhall 
Gardens, then in the last days of their glory. 
Incledon is said to have sung the song in such a 
fascinating manner that it led to a superior and 
permanent engagement at Covent Garden Theatre, 
where he first a ypeared in October, 1790, as Dermot 
in the * Poor Soldier. The heroine of the song was 
Frances Anson. She was born at Leyburn, York- 
shire, on October 17th, 1766, and was baptised at 
Wensley on November 11th, 1766. These ieien and 
also the date of her marriage and death, are on 
record in the College of Arms. The heralds also 
otticially recognise Frances I’Anson as the heroine 
of the above song. In vol. vii. of ‘The Visitation 
of England and Wales,’ edited by the late Dr. 
Howard, Maltravers Herald Extraordinary, anc 
Mr. Crisp, F.S.A., of Denmark Hill, London, pub- 
lished in 180), there is a portrait of Frances l’ Anson. 

** Frances was the daughter of William I'Anson, 
who had married Miss Hutchinson, of Hill House, 
Richmond, Yorkshire, where they afterwards re- 
sided. Miss Hutchinson was an heiress, and brought 
her husband a fortune of 10,000/. A few years later 
the family removed to Bedford Row, Bloomsbury, 
London, where he was known for many years as an 
eminent attorney of the Court of King’s Bench. 
They retained Hill House, Richmond, as their 
country house. It was at the house of her father 
in Bedford Row that Miss I’ Anson first met Leonard 
MacNally. The words of the song which MacNally 
wrote in her honour sutticiently express his feelings 
towards her, and it is satisfactory to learn that the 
pair were shortly afterwards married, and, we hope, 
‘lived happy ever after.’ 

“The family of l'Anson is, according to Burke, 
descended from a family of that name in France, 
with the title of Marquis or Count de Tourban. 
Sir Bryan TAnson was knighted by King James. 
He was living in 1633. The [Anson family is con- 
nected by marriage with the following families : 
Marquess of Normanby, Hampton-Lewis (of Bodior, 
Anglesey), and Biddulph. The nearest representa- 
tive at this day of the ‘ Lass of Richmond Hill’ is 
Dr. William A. I’Anson, of Denton Hall, North- 
umberland. 

“ Hill House, the old family seat of the I'Ansons 
at Richmond, stands on the highest point of ground 
above the town. In later years this house was 
occupied by Sir Ralph Milbanke Noel, whose only 
daughter became the wife of Lord Byron, the cele- 
brated poet. Many of the poet's letters and verses 
were addressed to Miss Noel at the Hill House 
Richmond. 

“The brother of the ‘Lass of Richmond Hill,’ 
Mr. Thomas I’Anson, was Mayor of Richmond in 
1780. He lived in the Priory House at Richmond, 
which was built by Mr. Wynn, grandfather of 
another celebrated Yorkshire lass— Dorothy Wynd- 
low Pattison, better known as ‘Sister Dora.’ ~ 

“ London.” “G. Severs, M.R.C.S, 


Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


This complex subject is divisible into three 


sections, viz., the individual “ Lass,” the 
locality, the ** song.” 


I’d crown resign to call her mine, 
Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill, 


Claimants herein are Miss Cropp, of Rich- 
mond, Surrey (she formed the subject of a 
song, with a pun on a “plentiful crop” of 
babies); Mrs. Fitz- Herbert; Miss Smith ; 
Lady Sarah Bunbury, née Lennox, so @ 
Richmond ix propria persona; Hannah 
Lightfoot ; Miss Panemnal Richmond, Yorks. 
Of these, the “crown” commemorated in 
song applies to King George Ll. when 
young, as confirmed by the Lennox and 
ightfoot insertions. The question of ee | 
is limited to the two counties here defined. 
The “song” has been ascribed to Leonard 
MeNally, an Irish barrister, born 1752, died 
1820; it was produced at Vauxhall in 1789, 
from music set by James, father of the mer- 
curial Theodore Hook ; and rival claimants 
to the verses are named Maurice and Upton. 
3ut McNally married the Miss I'Anson above 
named, to whom he ascribed his inspiration. 
I am informed that a distinguished ecclesio- 
logist named Warren, who contributed to 
‘N. & Q.,’ was connected with the I’Ansons, 
and his relatives may be induced to produce 
evidence herein. A. Hatt. 


“ THE GENTLE SHAKESPEARE” (10" §. iii. 69, 
169).—As the propounder of the query on the 
above subject, may I be permitted to thank 
those writers, including the contributor of 
the editorial foot-note, who have so kindly 
endeavoured to remove the doubts and satisfy 
the ‘‘obstinate questionings” which sug- 
gested it, and to explain why none of their 
kindly efforts has brought me peace of 
mind ? 

And first as to the friendly foot-note. I 
was aware, of course, of the dictionary mean- 
ing of the word ‘* gentle,” as indicative “ of 
a character appropriate to good birth.” But 
my difficulty in regard to its application to 
Shakespeare was that he (if the Stratford 
man) was not *‘a man of good birth.” I was 
also aware that the adjective was a term of 
compliment applied (chiefly by poets) to 
ladies, maidens, and certain classes of 
persons—as shepherds—engaged in callings 
for which gentleness of manner and disposi- 
tion was a conventional qualification. But 
Shakespeare (of Stratford) was not one who 
could be included in this category. And if he 
was not this, and if he was not (according 
to Jonson) either heraldically or naturally 
“ gentle,” I am still left in dubiety. 

Mr. Recryatp Haryes seeks to reassure 
me, apparently, by disputing the facts out of 
which my doubts arise. He maintains that 
the Shakespeares of Stratford weve entitled 
to bear arms, and that William was, both in 
that respect and by disposition, entitled to 
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the term “gentle.” But this does not hel 
me. It is /onson’s view of the case which 

uzzles me. He (if what is asserted of him 
is true) had been ridiculing the actor’s claim 
to heraldic gentility all his life, and applying 
to him terms the opposite of ‘‘ gentle” as 
regards his character. Yet here (in the 
verses under the figure) we find that epithet 
applied by him to “Shakespeare,” and not 
only applied, but, as it appears to me, 
specially selected, as if to distinguish the 
person addressed from some other ‘‘ Shake- 
speare” who was not “‘ gentle.” 

Of course, I may be all wrong, and this may 
be one of the mental “vagaries” which so 
amaze Mr. Haines. But amazement in one 
mind at processes of reasoning in the minds 
of others does not necessarily show those | 
processes to be wrong. And when those 
others happen to be,as Mr. HAINEs says, | 
“eminent judges and members of the legal | 
profession ” (not my case), the fact should, I 
think, arouse other sentiments rather than 
“amazement,” and suggest the possibility at | 
least of some error on the part of the| 
observer. 

But to proceed—perhaps to some other 
“vagary.” For my part, I cannot bring | 
myself to consider the application of the 
term “generosus” or ‘‘ gent.” to the actor | 
in his will and elsewhere as sufticient to! 
—_— Jonson’s marked attributive in the | 
ines beneath the figure. Such complimentary | 
terms were, even in James L.’s time, as now, | 
liberally bestowed in legal documents, and 
would certainly not be omitted in the case of 
the Stratford rentier, ambitious of the title. | 
But though, as I have said, it does not affect | 
my point, is Mr. HAINes correct in saying | 
that “the grant of arms was confirmed to | 
John Shakspere in 1599”? This is quite 
contrary to all I have ever read. Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps denies it, and even 
ridicules the claim, declaring both the 
Shakespeare and the Arden families “ really 
descended from obscure English country 
yeomen.” The poet’s relatives, it is true, as 

e informs us, ‘‘ assumed the right to the 
coat suggested in 1596,” and this accounts for 
the arms on the monument ; but the grant, 
he tells us, was never ratified. 

But Mr. Hanes remarks that in the First 
Folio the epithet (“gentle”) occurs again in 
connexion with Shakespeare.” And so it 
does. But this only increases my perplexity. 
For not only does Jonson here apply the 
word “gentle” to the (in his opinion) ungentle 
object (if “ Shakespeare ” stands for the Strat- 
ford man), but he applies other terms to him 


equally inconsistent with what is commonly 


believed and affirmed of the Stratford Shake- 


speare. He speaks of his “art” (in the 
passage quoted by Mr. Harnegs) :— 
Thy art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

Now that is just what the Stratford Shake- 
speare was supposed to be wanting in. His 
genius was such that he required no “art.” 
All he wrote, we are told, came from him 
naturally and spontaneously. He never 
** blotted a line,” and had no need to revise. 
But the “Shakespeare” whom Jonson ad- 
dressed, and whom he seems to distinguish 
from some other by calling him emphatically 
“my gentle Shakespeare,’ was indebted, he 
gives us to understand, as much to “art” 
as to genius. He blotted many lines, he 
“sweated” over his work, “striking the 
second heat upon the Muses’ anvil,” and all 
his writings underwent laborious revision. 
This, I say, only increases my Lae mys 
So also does the mysterious paragraph in the 
‘ Discoveries’ headed “ De Shakespeare nos- 
trat.” For of what “Shakespeare” is Jonson 
here speaking? It is evident (to me at least) 


| that to Jonson “Shakespeare” represented a 


double personality, or else why the dis- 
criminative adjectives “my,” as above, and 
**nostrati” here, whatever meaning we may 
choose to attach to the latter? If there had 
been but one Shakespeare, why was a quali- 
fication necessary ? 

The other references to “ Shakespeare ” 
mentioned by Mr. Hatnes are evidently 
intended for the author of the plays. The 
author of the plays no doubt, as Denham 
wrote, had a “gentler muse” than Jonson, 
who was unsparing and often virulent in his 
satire. But that does not tell us the author 
of the plays was the Stratford man. And so 
of the other epithets bestowed upon “ Shake- 
speare” by his contemporaries. As for the 
occurrence of the word “gentle” and the like 
so frequently in “Shakespeare,” and the con- 
stant inculcation of ‘‘ gentleness” in the 
lays, that again but adds to my trouble. 
For it is more difficult to conceive them as 
coming from the man whose “ — jests” 
Jonson alludes to, and who was, in his view, 
the chief of the ‘* Poet-apes,” 

whose forkéd tongues 

Are steeped in venom, as their hearts in gall, 
described in ‘The Poetaster,’ than from the 
great philosopher, who, according to those 
who best knew him, was all gentleness, and 
“whose principal fault,” according to Addi- 
son, ‘was the excess of virtue which covers 
a multitude of faults.” 

But I have said so much in reply to Mr. 
Haines that I fear being refused space for 
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anything more. I should like, however, to | While I am unable to answer Mr. Hurt- the 
say, in reference to Mr. Bay.ey's reminder | cutnson’s question, “Who was the gentle siz 
as to “Shakespeare's” love of field sports, | Shakespeare?” I can meet it with another der 
that of course, if we assume, as Vice-|and cognate one. Who was “Shakespeare ma 
Chancellor Madden does in his charming | nostras”? Perhaps the answer to one ques- boc 
romance, that the plays were written by | tion will involve the answer to the other. = 
Shakespeare of Stratford, there is plenty of | The well-known note on Shakespeare in Ben 4 
evidence in them that he was a gentle follower | Jonson’s ‘ Discoveries’ is headed “ De Shake- fro 
of them. But if we assume that, then there | speare nostrat.” In it he says that he loved Ox 
is an end of all discussion. That is the whole | the man and honoured his memory, en this Ne 

xint. But, without that assumption, there | side idolatry, as much as any, but that he co" 
is no particle of evidence to show that the | flowed, in his fantasy, brave notions and ex: 
Stratford youth had any knowledge of, or | gentle expressions with that facility that . 
love for, field sports of any kind, unless it! sometimes it was necessary he should be me 
be the tradition which connects him with | stopped (snuffed out); but that he redeemed are 
poaching forays in the Charleote preserves. | his vices with his virtues, and there was ever she 
And this tradition is, I believe, generally | more in him to be praised than to be pardoned. co} 
repudiated by his admirers. Field sports | This is damning with faint praise indeed, 81Z 
were certainly not amongst the accomplish- | and is rather different from Jonson’s descrip- . 
ments proper to the class whence the Strat- | tion of the “gentle Shakespeare”: ‘* Soul of the 
ford actor sprang, and it is difficult to see| the age, the applause, delight, the wonder no! 
how in his busy afterlife he could obtain a|of our stage!” and his apostrophe, “ Leave 
knowledge of them. The field sports argu-| thee alone, for the comparison of all that 7 
ment, therefore, is to me another perplexity, | insolent Greece and haughty Rome sent va 
except on the hypothesis of the Baconian | forth, or since did from their ashes come,” 
authorship. Bacon, who included hunting, | which, by the way, is exactly the phrase he P 
hawking, fishing, and the like amongst his| applies to Francis Bacon. But what does 
*“omne scibile,” would, of course, know all he mean by **Shakespeare nostras”? There In 
about these pursuits theoretically ; whilst} would be no meaning in calling him “our St. 
his social position and surroundings would | countryman”; his nationality was not in by 
necessarily have familiarized him with the | question, nor was it pertinent. ‘ Nostras” thi 
practice of them. They were in his days an} must be intended in the sense of “our 
indispensable part of a gentleman’s education. | fellow,” “one of us.” Hence we discover a di 

To Mr. Ciark I would say that, whilst glad | well-marked antithesis between the “* gentle ‘At 
to find my reading of the figure inscription | Shakespeare” and “Shakespeare nostras.” ) 
corroborated by Mr. Pitt-Lewis, I did not take | What explanation can be given of this, if cu 
it from that gentleman, and I am myself alone | they are the same man i QUIRINUS. ~~ 
that corroboration as any. the loss valvable | NAMES OF Lerrens (10° 8. iii, 228, 277)— 
because of some trifling, and, as it appears to May I correct at once a misprint in Pror. sia 
me, unimportant clerical error that reply The vordsare printed, we 
learned writer (worki 4s ler difficultie “In the same way it was distinguished from 

er (working under dilficulties, as | sounded like it.” Obviously “it was” sti 
he has explained) may have made. But, nould he “3 was.” W. H for 
whilst correcting another, Mr. Crark has | Was Ri 
fallen into error himself. He says that the BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Queries (10 §. iii. 227). Ac 
figure lines are addressed to “ William Shake- | —Ribliography is not yet ranked among the 44 
speare the poet.” They are inscribed ‘To| exact sciences, nor is its terminology satis- in 
the Reader.” He also says “the other | factorily settled; but having worked a little in 
tribute” (the memorial verses) is meant for | in the field which Cor. WaLKer is cultivating, C 
the “ and actor.” For the ‘ poet”! J will venture to offer my personal views on w! 
beyond doubt, but for the “actor,” query?) the questions raised by him. be 
That is the whole point in question. 1. I do not consider that any date can be m 

I could say much more on the subject of | fixed at which the old definitions, 4to, 8vo, on 
my doubts, which have been rather increased | &c., can be taken either as sufficient or the ca 
than diminished by the replies (however able | reverse. While it is very desirable that the 
and well-intentioned) made to remove them. | actual measurements of a book should be 
The subject is fascinating, and I am seeking | given, the collation in sheets should not be Tl 
for light, which, however, at present only | omitted in works either of ancient or of th 

seems to come to me from one direction. modern date. If, for instance, there are eight cc 
Joun Hurcninson. | leaves in a sheet, the book is in octavo, and fa 
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the fact should be stated. As for the various| of it there is a whole-page lithograph in 
sizes of octavo, &c., indicated by the prefixes | Bigsby’s ‘ History of Repton,’ accompani 
demy, crown, &c., reference might be usefully | by a long description. The author imagines 


books that is now being carried on in the 
current issues of 7'he J’ublishers’ Circular. 
2. The dimensions should be measured 


made to a correspondence on the sizes od 
| 


that it was a retreat as far back as 625. 
There is a large engraving of it by Vivares 


| after T. Smith of Derby, 1754. 


There is also the well-known hermitage 


from the title-page, but if any leaves are | at Warkworth, co. Northumberland, on the 
exceptionally large, the fact might be stated. | Coquet, but concerning it so much has been 
No measurements should be taken from the | written, both in prose and poetry, as to render 


cover, which, bibliographically speaking, is 
extraneous to the book. 

3. From a bibliographical point of view, | 
measurements from a bound and cut copy | 
are almost useless, but if given at all, they 
should be taken from the tallest obtainable 
copy, as approximating most closely to the 
size of the book in its original state. 

4. Any abbreviation for uncut depends on 
the fancy of the writer. So far as I am aware, 
none is recognized among bibliographers. 

W. F. Prrpeaux. 

Your querist will find answers in ‘ Aggra- 
vating Ladies,’ by Olphar Hamst. 

Tuomas. 


* BEATING THE Bounps” (10" §. iii. 209).— 
In April, 1904, the bounds of the parish of | 
St. John’s and St. John’s Without, Lewes, 
were “trodden.” <A_ period of between 
thirteen and fourteen years had elapsed 
since the custom was last observed. The 
distance covered was about twenty-four 
miles, and the time taken was eleven hours. 
At one point the boundary passes through a 
culvert, which one of the party negotiated, 
and they also had to climb down the side of 
a chalk pit. Jonun PATCHING. 


This old custom survives to-day at Tissing- 
ton, in Derbyshire ; in the parish of Whit- 
well, on the borders of Derbyshire ; at Dun- | 
stable; and at Leighton Buzzard, in Bed- | 
fordshire. For “Perambulation Day” in | 
Ripon, in 1481 and 1830, see ‘Ripon Chapter | 
Acts,’ Surtees Soc., 337 and note (8 §. iii. | 
447). The custom is also still observed | 
in the parish of St. Andrew’s, Undershaft, | 
in the City of London ; by the Watermen’s | 
Company ; and at the Tower of London. It 
was announced in 1900 that “beating the | 
bounds” was observed in that year in West- 
minster, “probably for the last time,” but 
one cannot say whether this is really the 
case. J. Hotpen 


Ancuorites’ Dens §. iii. 128, 234).— 
There is a very curious example of one of 
these dwellings in the parish of Foremark, 
co. Derby, on a backwater of the Trent, not 
far from Repton, called Anchor Church, and 


it quite classic ground. 
Joun Pickrorp M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


WILLESDEN Famities (10 iii. 208).—A 
copy of the inscription on the tomb of 
tichard Paine, J.P., who died in 1606, aged 
ninety-five, and Margaret his wife, who died 


| in 1595, will be found in 3™ vi. 247. 


EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tom Taytor oN WHEWELL (10" §. iii. 189). 
—This ballad is printed in ‘ British Ballads, 


| Old and New,’ selected and edited by George 


Barnett Smith, published by Cassell & Co. in 
1886. Artuur Hussey, 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


*Repecca,’ A Novet (10 §. iii. 128, 176). 
—It will probably be disappointing to Mr. 
DopGson to see two replies to his query that 
do not give him the information for which he 
asks. In Hookham’s ‘Circulating Library 
Catalogue,’ 8vo, pp. 484, with a list of 4,000 
novels, printed about 1849, I find the follow- 
ing entries: ‘‘ Rebecca, 3 vols., 15s. ; ‘ Re- 
becca; or, the Victim of Duplicity,’ 2 vols., 
8s.” This is curious, because Mr. Dopcson 
says he bought only two volumes. 

Neither of these novels is in Watt's ‘ Biblio- 
theca Britannica,’ the British Museum, nor 
the Bodleian. In the latter library one would 
not expect to find them ; it is a class of book 
they are not rich in like the British Museum, 
where I find “‘ Frederic and Caroline; or, 
the Fitzmorris Family,’ a novel in 2 vols., 
by the author of ‘ Rebecca,’ ‘ Judith,’ ‘ Miriam,’ 
ce. London, the Minerva Press, 1800.” The 
dedication to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
is signed E. M.F. This book was only ac- 
quired in 1858. I do not find the others 
in the British Museum, though Watt has 
‘Miriam,’ by the author of ‘Frederic,’ &c., 
1801. 

In ‘Frederic’ I happened to turn up the 
following paragraph in vol. ii. p. 294 :— 

**Lionel Dixon changed his name to take posses- 
sion of the O’Niel estate, yet contaminated the 
ancient blood of his House by marrying an obscure 
citizen’s daughter, the daughter of Alderman Mid- 
dleton, grocer and tea-dealer, Fleet Street. And 
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what is amazing, this degradation produced no dis- 
pleasure in his family, for his mother resided with 
them.” 

I am unable to trace trades before 1840, 
but according to the * Post Office Directory’ 
for that year there was no tea-dealer in 
Fleet Street. There was only one in 1855, 
and one grocer. Now there is not one; and 
with one exception (Twinings) there are no 
tea-dealers or grocers from the Bank to 
Charing Cross. Wray, the last grocer in 
Fleet Street, succumbed only last year ; just 
before him another at 165, Fleet Street, where 
he occupied a shop and basement, removed 
because 250/. a year more rent was asked. I 
may also observe that there is not now a 
single butcher’s shop in these great thorough- 
fares, at which we can heartily rejoice. 
think ghastly sights need not be intruded 
on us in great public thoroughfares. The 
butchers’ shops in Paris are never objection- 
able like those in our towns. 

THomas. 


PARLIAMENTARY QUOTATION (10" S. iii. 206)" 
—Can the lines be given correctly as Mr’ 
GRIGOR assumes !— 

There is on earth a more auguster thing, 

Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King. 
The lines, as I remember them when Bright 
spoke them, ran thus :— 

There is a y«/ auguster thing, 

Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King. 
Mr. Gricor conjectures that George Wither 
was the author of the lines—if so, it must 
have been when his grammar had withered 
in his mind, or he would never have intro- 
duced a lumbering double comparative into | 
poetry. G. J. Hotyvoake. | 

Eastern Lodge, Brighton. 


“Lamp” IN PLACE-NAMES (10% iii. 109, | 
149).—The following advertisement is to be 
found in The Bath Merald of 3 March, 1792: 

“To be let for seven or fourteen years, or the 
lease to be sold, a house, beautifully situated at 
Lambridye, near Bath, on the London Road, and 
one mile from that city...... No letters will be 
attended to unless Post-paid.” 

W. S. 


There is a Lamb Lane in Greenwich, one 
of the oldest thoroughfares, though now | 
blocked up from the High or Church Street. | 
It was the lane leading to a very ancient | 
ferry over the Ravensbourne. I only know 
of a modern variant of the spelling, viz., | 
Lame—due to an ignorant churchwarden, | 
therefore of no value. AYEAHR. | 


_ Has Pror. Skeat forgotten Lamb’s Conduit | 
Street, —_ the Foundling Hospital, | 
St There is, 


Guilford reet, Bloomsbury ? 


supposed to be an underground stream, 
which occasionally causes trouble to adjacent 
householders, running from King’s Cross, 
under the Foundling Hospital and under 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, towards Holborn. 
S.J. A. F. 


Verses: Autnor WANTED (10" S. iii. 70). 
—The first passage quoted by Mr. Peacn 
comes from an old devotional ballad, a cop 
of which is included in the Roxburghe col- 
lection (‘A Christian’s Nightly Care’; ope 
‘The Roxburghe Ballads,’ ed. by Wm. Chappell; 
vol. iii. p. 188, 1875) :— 

The hungry flaes (=fleas), that lowp (leap) most 
resh, 

To worms I can compare, 

Which greedily will eat my flesh, 
And leave my bones right bear: 
The waking cock, that airly crowes 

To put the n ight away, 

Puts me in minde the trump that blowes 

Before the latter day, &e. 

The same idea occurs in Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ ii. 3-4 :— 

This midnight centinel (7.¢., the cock), with clarion 
shri 

Emblem of that which shall awake the dead ; 
and a similar idea is found in ‘ The Poetical 
Museum’ (Hawick, 1784), p. 184 :— 

The solemn bell proclaims the midnight hour: 
Sad — of the trump that shall awake the 
dead. 
Orro Rirrrr. 
Halle a. 8. 


Tur Essay (10S. iii. 148).—D. M. may find 
what he seeks, so far as the Tudor period is 
concerned, in Gregory Smith’s ‘ Elizabethan 
Critical Essays,’ 1904, 2 vols., Clar. Press. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


NELSON IN Fiction (10 §. iii. 26, 77, 116). 
—Add Blackmore's ‘ Maid of Sker,’ chap. Ix. 
(the battle of the Nile). H. K. Sr. J. S. 


“Sax” (10 iii. 186).—This is also, and 
I believe more often, spelt sax. See Gwilt’s 


|*Encyclopedia of Architecture,’ § 2209, and 


the Glossary of Terms at the end; also the 


'* Dictionary of Architecture,’ published by 


the Architectural Publication Society. 
Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


Hats or THE Crry Compantes (10" §. iii. 

7, 171).—One would almost infer from the 
quotation given by Dr. Forsnaw at the last 
reference concerning Parish Clerks’ Hall that 
it was not now used by this venerable City 
company. Having on more than one occasion 
had the pleasure of dining with the Parish 
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Clerks in their quaint old hall, I am very loth 
that such an idea should get abroad. Their 
original building perished in the Great Fire 
of London in 1666, but they erected the 
present hall in Silver Street soon after that 
date. Apparently it has done duty as their 
headquarters ever since. Not only do they 
possess many interesting books and docu- 
ments relating to the Bills of Mortality, but 
they have several valuable oil paintings, one 
of which is a portrait of William Roper, 
husband of Margaret Roper, daughter of 
Sir Thomas More. Another interesting heir- 
loom is a chamber organ purchased by the 
Company in 1737. 

_ A long account of the Company and an 
interior view of their hall appeared in 7'he 
Illustrated London News of 15 February, 1890. 
In The City Press of 9 September, 1891, “A 
Parish Clerk’s Guest” gave an interesting 
account of Parish Clerks’ Hall. 

Joun T. Pace. 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Sr. Serutcure (10 iii. 101, 172).—Let 
me note the following illustration in regard 
to the pronunciation of this word from * The 
City Shower,’ a poem by Swift, which gra- 
phically describes the state of London in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, before 
much attention was paid to drainage :— 
Filths of all hues and odour seem to tell 
What — they sailed from, by their sight and 

smell. 
They, as each torrent drives with rapid force, 
From Smithfield to Pulcre’s shape their course 
And, in huge confluence joined at Snowhill ridge , 
Fall from the conduit prone to Holborn bridge. , 
a 9 from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts and 
slood, 
Drowned puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in 
mud, 
Dead cats, and turnip tops, come tumbling down 
the flood. 
Streams run down the sides of the “oiled 
umbrella” of the “tucked-up seamstress,” 
proving the antiquity of that useful article. 

I can remember an old parish clerk reading 
the verse in the Psalms, “Their throat is an 
open sepul’chre.” Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Perhaps I ought to have said “ was com- 
monly called Spooker Gate some fifty years 
ago.” I note what is said by E. G. B. as to 
the present day. 


Sr. Tuomas Wounore (10 §. ii. 209, 275). 
—This was not St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
but a former rector of Smarden, according 
to a will proved in the Consistory Court 
(vol. x.) at Canterbury, which I have come 
across: “To the Light of Sir Thomas Wohope, 


sometime parson of the same church, 4d.” 
(John Saunder, of Smarden, 1510). 

The Rev. T. S. Frampton, of Dover, has 
kindly informed me that Abp. Simon Mepham, 
under thedate 22 May, 1332, gave a commission 
“D’no Thome de Woghope thesaurario n’ro 
Can’t.,” with four others, to examine candi- 
dates for ordination. Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Sprit Ixrinitive §. ii. 406 ; iii. 17, 51, 
95, 150, 210).—I am sorry if my quotation 
from Disraeli seemed ungracious to your 
Mantuan correspondent. I have no wish to 
assume the mantle of Carbilius Pictor, who 
directed against Virgil the shafts of the 
Eneidomastix. If critics have done some 
harm in the world, they have doubtless done 
some good of asort. But, as a wise man said, 
‘Like Zoilus, they entangle an Author in 
the Wrangles of Grammarians, or try him 
with a positive Air and barren Imagination, 
by the Set of Rules they have collected out 
of others.” As Disraeli wrote on another 
occasion, “ Abuse is not argument,” and to 
call a writer who won the admiration of 
Burke and Johnson “flabby” does not ad- 
vance the question much. I fail to see how 
a writer can be shown to have deliberately 
selected a certain form in preference to 
another, except on the evidence of the writer 
himself. But if a writer adopts a certain 
form, which he retains in successive editions 
of his works, it may be safely assumed that 
that form has his deliberate preference. My 
attitude towards critics is like that of Maro 
towards philologists. It is possible that in 
the case of the former the “ wsthetical sense,” 
which, in Maro’s opinion, is blurred in the 
latter, may occasionally overstep the common 
variety of that faculty. I could quote many 
examples in support of my position ; but one 
may perhaps be suflicient. In avery well- 
known poem there is a beautiful stanza which 
runs as follows :— 

Too white, for the flower of life is red ; 
Her flesh was the soft seraphic screen 
Of a soul that is meant (her parents said) 
To just see earth, and hardly be seen, 
And blossom in heaven instead. 
The writer of these lines was not only a 
man of taste, well versed in the technique 
of music and painting, but he was also a man 
of genius, lofty as that of the Mantuan bard. 
By the position which he assigns to the 
verb “ just,” I maintain that he deliberately 
set himself to secure the three conditions of 
precision, emphasis, and euphony. Had he 
written “To see just earth,” the qualifica- 
tion would have been transferred from the 
predicate to the object, and the sense of the 
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passage would have been completely altered. 
Again, no one with an ear for rhythm could 
have tolerated the phrase “ Just to see 
earth” in a stanza of which the prosody is 
essentially anti-trochaic. The stately march 
of the iambus is exactly what the spirit of 
the phrase requires, and no other collocation 
of words could have conveyed so precisely, 
so emphatically, and so euphoniously the 
writer's meaning. W. F. Pripeaux. 
The opponents of the split infinitive are 
confronted with sentences like “It had 
greatly pleased him,” and are then asked, 
“If this is correct, why cannot we say, ‘It 
seemed to greatly please him’?” The only 
answer forthcoming, apart from the ob- 
jection that the construction is of recent 
development, implies that the fo is more 
closely connected with its infinitive than 
the auxiliary verb with its infinitive or 
participle. But the closeness of this 
union is evidently not felt by the majo- 
rity of English speakers at the present 


day. Indeed, in certain combinations, such | 


as “I am to take,” “I have to get,” it may 
be asserted that the ¢o is felt to belong more 
to the preceding word than to the infinitive. 
The justification of this feeling lies in the 


fact that “am to,” “have to,’ can be quite | 


naturally replaced by a word like ‘ must,” 
which requires no to whatever. “He said 
I was to go away at once” is a perfectly 
natural and perfectly correct reported ver- 
sion of the command ‘*Go away at once.” 


In like manner the request “Kindly go} 


away,’ or “ Kindly take this prescription to 
the chemist’s,” becomes, “He said I was 
to kindly go away,” “ He said I was tokindly 
take a prescription, which he gave me, to the 


word—these are the principal reasons for 
continuing to split our infinitives. There 
are also the analogies brought forward at 
pp. 51-2. And it may further be urged in 
defence of the newer construction that it is 
a means of varying the word-order of the 
sentence, variety being one of the chief 
objects to be attained in writing prose. 

There is a very reasonable discussion of 
the split infinitive in the late Prof. Earle’s 
‘English Prose’ (1890), pp- 182-6. 

As regards Dr. Johnson’s censure of phrases 
like “the custom is a bad one” (ante, p. 151), 
it may be mentioned that Johnson himself, 
as reported by Boswell, under date October, 
1774 (Globe edition, p. 279), said of Wales : 
“Instead of bleak and barren mountains 
there were bleak and fertile ones.” 

Lionet R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


“To rightly understand the matter,” “To 
correctly diagnose a case,” “To eloquently 
| plead a cause,’ seem to me as good as “ The 
right understanding of the matter,” &c., and 
compare colloquial English ¢ other day. 
| T. WItson. 

Harpenden. 


| 


Masons’ Marks (10" §, iii. 228).—Masons’ 
marks are now generally supposed to have 
served the purpose of identifying work done 
—that is, of distinguishing the particular 
stone worked by the mason to whom that 
mark had been assigned. No evidence has, 
I think, been discovered of their having had 
a deeper signification, as it has been con- 
jectured, traceable to the religious character 
_of associated masons in early times. They 
have been found in Rome, Pompeii, Greece, 


chemist’s.” This example shows how natur-| Algeria, Cairo, in the Jewish Temple of 
ally the reprobated construction may arise. | Onias in the Land of Goshen, on the ancient 
The form “He asked me to kindly go away ” | walls of Jerusalem, in Persia and Syria. The 
is preferable to ‘‘ He asked me kindly to go| late Dr. Murray, of the Greco - Roman 
away,” because the latter might equally well | Department, British Museum, informed me 
mean that the manner of his asking was) that there is a very valuable memoir on the 
kind. Thus Prof. Saintsbury writes in his | subject of masons’ marks in Pompeii, Rome, 


‘History of Criticism’ (i. 56), “‘ In details we 
may fail fuliy to understand them,” where 
a split infinitive would have prevented all 
risk of fully being wrongly construed with 
fail. The theory of clearness advanced at 
p. 17, ante, is no doubt the right one 
to account for the favour which the 
= infinitive has found with the many. 
With further reference to p. 17, it may be 
pointed out that the split infinitive in the 
passive would be “to thoroughly be spoilt,” 
not “ to be thoroughly spoilt.” 

Clearness, and the backward attraction 
exercised over the fo by some antecedent 


Perugia, and Sicily, by Otto Richter, ‘Antika 
| Steinmatzzeichen ' (Berlin, 1885), with three 
| plates, which was issued as the fifty-fourth 
‘Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste.’ He 
}added that, so far as he knew, there is no 
| other authority of any consequenee on the 
subject. But he surely could not have been 
aware of several valuable English eontribu- 
tions upon the question. The first descrip- 
tion of masons’ marks was given by Mr. 
George Godwin, the former editor of The 
Builder, in Archeologia, vol. xxx.; and in 
the 7'ransactions of the Royal Institute of 
| British Architects (1868-9, pp. 135-43) a very 
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valuable aes! on Scotch marks in particular 
was published by Mr. Chalmers in 1852. 
Again, in the Journal of the British Archzeo- 
logical Association (vol. xlv. p. 145) is a very 
able paper by Mr. T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., 
on ‘Scottish Masons’ Marks compared with 
those of other Countries.’ 

All the authorities, with the notable excep- 
tion alluded to by Dr. A. 8. Murray, are 


quoted in a contribution by Mr. Wyatt Pap- | 
worth in the dictionary of the henge 
Publication Society, s.v. ‘Mark.’ Among | 
these may be mentioned Street’s ‘Gothic | 
Architecture,’ 8vo, London, 1865 (marks in | 
Spanish buildings); and Freemason’s | 
Magazine and Masonic Mirror for 1862, | 
p. 243, &c., and 1861 (Eastern), ii. 229; 
(Anc. Egyptian), 1861, ii. 487. See also article 
by Mr. Patrick Chambers in vol. xxxiv. of | 
Archeologia ; and in vol. i. an article by Dr. | 
E. Freshfield on ‘The Masons’ Marks in|! 
Westminster Hall.’ Gloucester Cathedral | 
provides a large variety, so does Southwell. | 
J. Hotpex | 
6, Elgin Court, Maida Vale, W. 
I recommend Mr. Krpson to consult ‘ His- 
torical Treatise on Early Builders’ Marks,’ 
by G. F. Fort, published in 1885 by McCalle 
& Stavely, Philadelphia, a small book. He 
will there, I think, find his requirements. 
Hatt. 


AvutTHors AND THEIR First Books (10™ §. 
iii. 247).—The suggestion in the editorial note 
is correct. Many articles appear in the first 
six volumes of 7e ZJdler, under ‘My First 

Among the authors are Walter 
Besant, Rudyard Kipling, Rt. M. Ballantyne, 
W. Clark Russell, Conan Doy!'e, H. Rider 
Haggard, I. Zangwill, David Christie Murray 
“ John Strange Winter ” (Mrs. Stannard), anc 
Robert Louis Stevenson. All the articles 
which I have, have portraits of the authors 
and other illustrations. I do not know 
whether they were continued after vol. vi. 
Ropert Prerpornt. 


Tue Eeyrtian Hatt, (10S. | 
iii. 163, 236).—Mr. Hartanp-Ox.ey’s note} 
contains some inaccuracies that, no doubt, | 
he will pardon me for correcting. He states | 
that Seurat, the “Living Skeleton,” exhi- 
bited at the Hall in 1825, and, though it is! 
so stated in ‘Old and New London,’ there is | 
no verification of the fact elsewhere, so far as 
my researches go; nor do I find any trace 
of his ever having been there. In August | 
of the year named he appeared at the Chinese 
Saloon, No. 49, Pall Mall, as stated in Hone’s | 
*Every-Day Book.’ 

Again, I understand that Banvard’s Pano- | 


rama of the Mississippi came to the Hall 
upon 25 November, 1848, not in 1846. Also, 
Mr. Hartanp-OXx.ey states that Tom Thumb 
was exploited at the Hall by Barnum after 
1846, but I do not find that this was so, 
though undoubtedly ‘*Tom” subsequently 
returned to London for show purposes. 

The year 1874, given as the date of opening 
of Messrs. Maskelyne & Cooke’s entertain- 
ment, is wrong; they commenced at the 
Hall in 1873. In addition, the name of 
“ Mephisto,” given as that of Mr. Maskelyne’s 
cornet-playing android, should be “ Fanfare.” 
There was a “Mephisto,” a chess-playing 
automaton, I believe, exhibited in loan 
some years back, but it was in no way con- 
nec with the Egyptian Hall or its pro- 
prietor. Crompton. 


I have a copy of ‘Goodluck’s Guide to the 
Sights and Amusements of London for 1847.’ 
This is a foolscap broadside “Printed and 
Published by W. R. Goodluck, Prince’s 
Square, Kensington,. for M. Goodluck, 36, 
Upper Seymour Street, Euston Square,” a 
second sheet, entitled ‘The London Com- 
panion,’ a sequel to the ‘Sights,’ being 
folded with it in a neat cloth cover, 16mo, for 
the pocket. Under the heading ‘ Additional 
Exhibitions and Amusements,’ I find 


“Mysterious Lady, Egyptian Hall. Open 
Morning, Afternoon, and Evening. Admis- 


sion, 1s.” This exhibition does not appear in 
either the interesting list given by Mr. 
HaArLAND-OXLEy or the supplemental one of 
Mr. ALeck ABRAHAMS. 

G. Yarrow 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—/?ec—Reign 
(Vol. VEEE) By W. A. Craigie, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Tue latest instalment. of the great Oxford Dic- 

tionary, issued under the care of Mr. Craigie, carries 

the alphabet so far as Reign. 1t contains more 
than double the number of words (1,496 against 

652) of the most ambitious of its predecessors, and 

7,848 illustrative quotations against 844. From the 

»wrefatory note we gather that the native words are 

argely outnumbered by those of Latin and French 

origin, a fact for which the number of words still 
in use with the prefix re is mainly responsible. 

Many such words in current employment have, we 

are told, obsolete senses, while some have entirely 

disappeared. An instance of such is advanced by 

Mr. Craigie in refe/ (Lat. refellere), to refute, con- 

fute, disprove. Common in the sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries, this word is now obsolete. It 
appears to have come into use in 1530. Its literary 
employment is shown in Thomas Fuller, who, in his 

‘Church History,’ writes: ‘‘He took occasion to 


i 
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refell that slander which some cast on Lecture- 
Preachers.” In the sense to cast doubt upon, Chap- 
man says, in the * Iliad’ :— 
7 As thou then didst refell 
My valour first of all the hoast. 
In Child’s * Ballads’ we have also 
The tanners bold they fought right well...... 
But Robin [ Hood] did them both refell. 
The word lasted till the time of Bentley and North. 
Among the words in re which are not compounds 
of Latin v¢ Mr. Craigie draws special attention 
to rcga/ and its derivatives, to regen’, regiment, 
region, and regular. All these words, some of the 
senses of which are obsolete, may be studied with 
advantage. In the sense (No. 3) of magnificent, as 
befitting a king, regal is illustrated from Words- | 
worth, Shelley, Lytton, Stanley, Lamb, and Smiles, | 
the last-named using it in a sense scarcely de‘ :n- 
sible. Jteya/ia is first used in 1540, after whic! ‘t | 
disappears for a century. Argent, in the sense of 
one who reigns on behalf of another, is first found | 
in 1425, when it appears in the Parliamentary 
Rolls. Under this heading we would fain have 
seen Mickle’s 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky. 
Of the various scholastic senses of the word ample 
illustrations are given. Have we not heard in some 
English translation of the regimen of Salerne? 
This is «@ propos of the word regimen. Or is the 
word regiment, sense 5? The earliest use of region 
in English shows association w ith regere, in the 
sense of to rule. Caxton says, ‘* There was a kyng 
--.Which whan he departed fro Troye came in 


to the regyon of fraunce.” It seems to be in this 
sense that Hamlet speaks of the “region kites 
Regular troops, as constituting the standing army, 


are naturally not heard of until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Deeply interesting is all 
that is said concerning reed, in its early form en- 
countered so early as circa 725. As a dart or arrow 
it is met with in 1377. As a musical instrument, a 
pipe, its use is virtually confined to the poets, from 
Chaucer and Gower to Scott and Burns. Mrs. 
Browning's ‘A Musical Instrument,’ which we do 
not see, uses the word with much significance The 
special combinations cited are remarkable. ‘The 
connexion of re¢f with ri’ is curious, Revfasa 
verb is first found in Davenant [D’Avenant] and 
Dryden. eel is employed in the  piscatorial 
sense in ‘lhe Gentleman Angler,’ and the cur- | 
rent phrase “Off the reel’’ is first traced to 
Dickens, then to his pupil Sala. A couple of pages 
are occupied with the various senses of the word. 
The words mentioned, and others such as reere, 
eree, register, are naturally far more instructive 
than combinations such as re-edify or re-establish. 
Of reere, an old English official, it is said that it is | 
not in any way related to the continental forms cited | 
under Graf and Grare. Refection was first used of 
refreshment received through some spiritual or 
intellectual influence. Aeferce as a verb has, as 
might be expected, nothing but journalistic sup- 
port, and is a contemptible word Refrain, in the 
sense of burden, chorus, is employed by Chaucer | 
and Lydgate, but is said to be not in very common 
use before the nineteenth century. Many meanings 
assigned «fram, in the sense of abstain, have little 
difference. Under one of these Milton’s *‘ W a 


yefere 


God sends a cheerful hour refrains” is judiciously 
quoted. Refret was an accepted substitute for 
refrain in the first sense so late as the seventeenth 


century. The connexion of the various forms of 
refuse, sb., is shown. Legicirle is met with so early 
as 1548, when it is connected with prince-quellers. 
Evelyn is the first to use it of the judges of 
Charles I. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., FBS. Edited, 
with Additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
Vols. VIL. and VIII. (Bell & Sons.) 

Witn the appearance of these two volumes the 

eminently desirable reprint of Mr. Wheatley’s 

superlative edition of the diary is completed, the 
volume of Vepysiana not being included in the 
scheme, and the index, which in the first edition 
forms a volume apart, being now given in two 
hundred pages (315-514) of vol. viii. No reduction 
is permissible in that admirable feature of the 
work, and the facilities of reference remain the 
same as before. The old feeling of sadness steals 
over one on reading Pepys’s characteristic final 
utterance, dated 31 May, 1669, when, after speak- 
ing of his amours with Deb. as “ past,” and of his 
eyes hindering him in almost all other pleasures, 


| he indicates the manner in which the diary is to be 


continued, and concludes: ‘* And so I betake myself 
to that course, which is almost as much as to see 
myself go into my grave: for which, and all the 
discomforts that will accompany my being blind, 
the good Giod prepare me.” Of the new edition 
we can only say that its possession is one of the 
most covetable of gifts, furnishing a guarantee 
against dulness, since it may be taken up at any 
time and opened at any moment with the certainty 
of entertainment and the probability of delight. 


The Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio. Faithfally 
translated by J. M. Rigg. (Routledge & Sons.) 
The Heptameron : or, Tales and Novels of Mar- 
guerite, (Queen of Navarre. Translated by Arthur 

Machen. (Same publishers.) 

THat the editor of ‘* Routledge’s Library of Early 
Novelists,” Mr. E. A. Baker, M.A., is undaunted 
in the prosecution of his task is shown by the 
publication of the ‘ Decameron’ and the ‘ Hepta- 
meron’ in well-known translations—well known, 
that is, to the scholar. The appearance of two 
previous volumes of the same series, Amory’s * Life 
and Opinions of John Buncle’ and Wieland’s 
‘Adventures of Don Sylvio de Rosalva, we chro- 
nicled 10" 8. ii. 488, speaking with pleasurable 
anticipation of the continuance of the series. A 
question we raised as to the integrity of the text 
now issued has been satisfactorily answered, and 
our suggestion as to the inclusion of Picaresque 
novels has, we are told, been anticipated. As the 
series progresses we may have further counsel to 
supply. Had the present volumes appeared first, 
with the names appended of the translators, we 
should have had no cause to inquire into the 
accuracy of the text. 

In his rendering of the ‘Decameron’ Mr. Rigg 
has been, like his predecessors, compelled to leave 
in the original Italian the story of ‘Alibech and 
Rustico.’ This he did in the first issue of his trans- 
lation. With the ‘ Decameron’ is given Addington 
Symonds’s important essay on Boccaccio as man 
and author. From Mr. A. W. Pollard’s ‘ Italian 
Book Illustrations’ are reproduced the frontispiece 
to the first illustrated edition of the ‘ Decamerone,’ 
Venice, 1492, the ‘ Procession to the Garden,’ the 
* Telling of the Stories,’ and * Griselda surprised b 
the Marquis.’ These things accompany Mr. Baker's 
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introduction, which is capital. The edition is 
excellently printed, and is legible and attractive in 
all respects. 

The same credit may be extended to the transla- 
tion by Mr. Machen of the ‘ Heptameron,’ which is 
said to be the sole complete rendering. It is dis- 
tinctly superior as English to that of Mr. Kelly, 
included among Bohn’s extra volumes, which is the 
only edition accessible to the average English 
student. An introduction supplies much curious 
and instructive information on bibliographical 
points. It is, we suppose, unlikely that any indi- 
vidual will deal with the present works as _ the 
secretary of what claimed to be a society dealt 
with the extra volumes of Bohn, and even more 
unlikely that any English publisher will yield 
nowadays to similar dictation. So long as Bohn 
lived and owned the series, the menace was dis- 
regarded and laughed at. Subsequently the student 
had to watch the withdrawal from publication, at 
individual instance, of the works of Rabelais, 
Cervantes, Count Hamilton, Boccaccio, and the 
Queen of Navarre, an insult to literature without 
a parallel. The reader cannot peruse the works in 
a pleasanter or more convenient shape. Had it 
not been just issued, we would have suggested a 
rendering of Apuleius, as the beginning of fiction. 
We wonder whether any of the less-known novels 
of De Foe are contemplated. At any rate, we con- 
gratulate Mr. Baker on the progress made with his 
interesting task. 


Shrines of British Saints. By J. Charles Wall. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
In this the most recent addition to the handsome 
series of “‘ The Antiquary’s Books” Mr. Wall has 
been fortunate in finding an almost virgin subject, 
which well deserves to have a volume devoted to it. 
It is to be noted that he uses the word “ British” 
in his title in its wider and popular sense, and by 
no means restricts his researches to Wales and 
Scotland. He shows that the shrines erected to 
do honour to local saints in pre-Reformation Eng- 
land were as splendid as they were numerous, and 
often monuments of artistic excellence, which 
merited a better fate than to be swept away in the 
tide of reforming zeal. Some have perished beyond 
recovery; the scattered iragments of others have 
been laboriously collected and reconstructed, as at 
St. Alban’s Abbey and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Mr. Wall gives a liberal interpretation to the word 
“shrine,” and takes it to include reliquaries of 
metal, ivory, and wood, as well as the larger archi- 
tectural erections in which the bodies of the holy 
men were enclosed. In both classes works of 
exquisite grace are found, and a generous supply 
of illustrations enables us to form a good idea of 
their design and beauty. The raids that were 
made on these receptacles by competing commu- 
nities of monks eager to appropriate their contents 
for their own establishment _ a curious and, 
it must be said, a discreditable feature of monastic 
history. It is strange, also, to be told that certain 
saints were jealous of the more costly shrines with 
which others were honoured, and could only be 
appeased by being awarded a similar receptacle. 
This stimulus to the faithful we may put down to 
monkish finesse. An interesting account is given of 
the disinterment of the remains of St. Cuthbert by 
Canon Raine in 1899. 

We notice as corrigenda “is,” a misprint for 
si (p. 114); nuscis translated by “nuts” (p. 58), in 


place of ouches (or nouches); and ‘ta body laying op 
its side” (p. 186); but these latter two errors are 
attributable to the writer's authorities rather than 
to himself. 


The Burlington Magazine for April deals at the 
outset with Velasquez, supplying a series of repro- 
ductions of works from his brush. A portrait of 
Philip IV. of Spain, recently obtained by the 
Boston Museum, shows the monarch at the age of 
eighteen. Its authenticity has been contested, but 
Mr. Francis Lathrop advances proofs of its genuine- 
ness. Young as Philip is, the hard lines of his 
features are already assertive. Other pictures of 
the same monarch, of Don Carlos, and Don Fer. 
nando follow, assigning the number remarkable 
value and interest. A propos of the Boston Museum, 
the editor writes on ‘The Opportunity of the Govern- 
ment,’ and is supported in so doing by Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann under the heading ‘A Ministry of the 
Fine Arts.’ In the later portion are ‘St. Jerome 
in the Desert,’ attributed to Titian; a head of 
John the Baptist, by Antonio da Solario ; a portrait 
of a girl, by H. Fantin-Latour ; and other interest- 
ing reproductions. 


CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr. Francts Epwarps has a number of modern 
books, which he offers at specially low prices. He 
has also a separate list of dictionaries. These 
include Ogilvie, Halliwell-Phillipps’s * Archaic 
Words,’ Hughes's ‘ Dictionary of Islam,’ Littré, 
Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang,’ Allibone's ‘ Eng- 
lish Literature,’ and a copy of Brunet’'s ‘ Manuel 
du Libraire et de Amateur de Livres,’ 1860-80 
last edition, 17/. In the genera’ list we find 
Frankau's ‘Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints,’ 
8/. 10s. (this was published at 18/. 18s. net); Bowdler 
Sharpe and Wyatt's ‘ Monograph of the Family of 
Swallows,’ 5/. (published at 10/.); Wright's ‘Court 
Hand Restored,’ 10s. 6¢. (published at 2/. 2s.); 
* Warwick Castle and its Earls,’ by the Countess of 
Warwick, 12s. 6¢. (published at 30s.); and General 
Maisey's ‘ Sanchi and its Remains,’ 1/. (this gives a 
full description of the ancient buildings, &c.), 

Mr. Glaisher in his spring list has a valuable col- 
lection of remainders, offered at very low prices. 
We quote a few, also giving the published prices in 
parentheses: Bryant’s * Picturesque America,’ 25x. 
(S/. 8s.); Flower’s ‘ Aquitaine,’ 10s. (3/. 3s.); 
*Ascham’s Works,’ 8s. (1/.); ‘Cruise of H.M.S, 
Bacchante,’ 5s. 6/7. (2/. 12s. 6d.); Blades’s ‘ Enemies 
of Books,’ 6s. (15s.); Farrar’s ‘ Lives of the Fathers,’ 
9x. (24s.); Heckethorn's ‘ Lincoln's Inn Fields,’ 5s. 
(2ls.); Hennessy's ‘Novum Repertorium Eccle- 
siasticum Parochiale Londinense,’ 6s. 6¢. (3/. 3s.): 
Wey’s ‘ Romie,’ 9s. 67. (2/. 2s.) ; * The Triqueti Mar- 
bles in the Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor,’ 
10x. (10/. 10s.); and Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 
edited by Thomas J. Wise, with 231 illustrations by 
Walter Crane, 4/. (10/. 15s. net). 

Mr. Fred. W. Goad, of Bath, has a good general 
list, including works on Australia, oak India. Or- 
merod’s ‘Cheshire’ is 4/. 5s.; Cussans’s *‘ Hertford- 
shire,’ 1870-9, 6/. 10s. (published at 30/.); Morris's 
‘Moths,’ 1872, 2/. 5s.; Newman's ‘ Lives of the 
Saints’; Stirling-Maxwell’s works, 6 vols., 4/. 10s. ; 
‘Choice Drollery, Songs and Sonnets,’ from the 
original editions, with introductions and notes by 


Ebsworth, 1875-6, 2ls.;: and Watt's ‘ Bibliotheca 
| Britannica, 1824, 2/. 2s. 
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Mr. Henry (Gray, of East Acton.—Under Military 
we find Dalby's ‘ Journal of the Household Brigade.’ 
1862-80, 19 vols., 5s.; under Coinage, Lindsay’s 
* Coinage of the Heptarchy,’ very scarce, 15s. Under 
Yorkshire are Clarkson’s ‘ Richmond, 4/. 4s., and 
Speight’s ‘Upper Wharfedale,’ 2/. 2s. There are | 
many works under Bedfordshire, including Lysons’s 
* Topographical Account,’ 1806-13, 3/. 3s., and sec- 
tions of Harvey's ‘History of Willey Hundred.’ 
Under Hammersmith is Faulkner's ‘ Antiquities’ 
of the parish, with notices of eminent persons 
1839, 306. A large portion of the list is devoted 
to works on families. These include the Emerson, 
Menzies, Gondi, Howard, and others. 

Murray's Nottingham Book Company have a copy | 
of the “She” Bible, black letter, rare, 3/. 3s. ; Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Origines J uridiciales,’ 1666, folio, tirst edition, 
2/, 10s. ; and Foster's Miniature Painters,’ 4/. 10s. 
The first sixteen volumes of the John Bull, 1820-36, 
are priced at 3/. 13s. 6¢. This newspaper is ex- 
tremely rare. A copy of Selden’s ‘ Tracts,’ 1683, 
folio, is priced 25s ; Sandys’s translation of Ovid's 
* Metamorphosis,’ 1632, 2/. 9+. 6¢. Other items are | 
Smith's ‘ Antiquities of Westminster,’ 1807, royal 
4to, 2. ; Waring’s ‘Art at the Exhibition 
of 1862,’ 2/. 7s. 6d. : the first edition of * Vanity | 
Fair,’ full calf, 4/. 17+.6¢. ; Rogers’s ‘ Poems,’ 1834, 
uncut, 2/. 7». 6¢.; and some Spanish works. 

Mr. James Roche has a number of choice sets in 
fine calf bindings. These include Byron, 17 vols., 
1832-3, 2/. 10s. ; Buche, 8 vols., 1852, 7/. 10s.; ‘ Curio- 
sities of Literature,’ 1/. 12s. 6d. ‘ Amenities 
of Literature,’ 1841, 1/. 2s. and Scott, Cadell’s 
edition, 1829, 6. 6. Among recent purchases are 
Boydell’s prints, 1769, 11/. 1ls.; *Chronicon Nurem- | 
bergense,’ rare, 1493, 25 guineas; and Whitcombe’s 
*Naval Achievements of Great Britain, 1816, 
scarce, 1. 10s. There are a number of other works 
with coloured illustrations. ‘The Orleans Gallery,’ | 
Paris, 1786-1806, is priced S/. Sv. ; a handsome copy | 
of Froissart, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 1848, is priced 
10. 10%.; and Lewin’s ‘ Birds,’ 1789-91, 162. 16s. 
There are also many works dealing with voyages 
and travels. 

Mr. A. Russell Smith has a selection of topo- 
graphical engravings relating to English counties. 
‘The views are of great interest ; those of Middlesex 
include Chelsea, Buckingham Palace Road, Belgrave | 

Zoad with the Spring Garden, Marylebone Car- 
dens, and the Jews Harp Tea Gardens, &c. ; most 
of these can be had for a shilling or two shillings 
each. The catalogue is well worth reading. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son's April list com- 
prises a number of new remainders. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, includes in his 
list * The Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet,’ 
1807, 10 vols. 12mo, 15s.; Hamilton's ‘ Book-Plates, 
1516-1895," 10«.; Sowerby's ‘ Botany,’ 15/. 15s. (pub- 
lished at 27/. 15s.): Buffon, 30 vols. calf gilt, 1819, 
6. 6s.; Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles,’ 1577, 35s.; and 
Stothard’s ‘Monumental Effigies of (jreat Britain,’ 
1817, 4/. 4s. Under Wales is Rowlands’s ‘Mona 
Antiqua Restaurata,’ Dublin, 1723, 1. 18s. Mr. 
‘Thorp has also a long list of books at 1s. each. 

Mr. H. T. Wake, of Fritchley, Derby, sends us 
four lists. These include autographs of Louis XVI. 
and Napoleon. There are also coins and curios. 
We must again express a wish that Mr. Wake 
would use ordinary type for his catalogues. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
some rare books in their illustrated April Catalogue, 


including the first printed edition of Arrian’s 
* Expeditions of Alexander the Great,’ 12mo, 1535; 
a Bible in Latin, 1482, small folio, 7/. 7s. (the colo- 
phon states in Latin: ‘‘lam a Bible from Greek 
and Hebrew sources. I call the gods and stars to 
witness that in the whole world there is not any- 
thing like unto me,” &c.); ‘ Dialogues of Creatures 
Moralised,’ edited by Haslewood, copied from the 
1431 edition, the type being specially cast for the 
purpose, 1816, 5/. 5s.: and Syr Thomas Elyot’s ‘ The 
Castel of Helth,’ 5. 15x. 67.: this work is 
seldom to be met with, and has never been reprinted 
since 159. Under Horv we find ‘ Heuresa l’Usage 
de Rome,’ printed by Vostre, of Paris, 1502, price 45/. 
This has over 500 wood engravings, in the main 
Scriptural, but the secular subjects include hockey, 
blind man’s buff, snowballing, &c. There are a 
number of works of the Kelmscott Press, and many 
items under Ireland, London, Turner, and Bar- 
tolozzi. There is also a copy of “ the incomparable 
edition of Virgil by Heyne,” 1800, 8/. 8. This 
example contains a number of additional plates, 
inserted by that “‘ wealthy, enthusiastic, learned, 
and fastidious book-collector,” the Rev. Theodore 
Williams (about 1820). Under Walpole is the first 
edition of ‘Copies of Seven Original Letters from 
Edward VI. to Barnaby Fitz-Patrick,’ Strawberry 
Hill, 1772, 12/. 12s. This is marked “ unique,” only 
200 copies having been printed by Horace Walpole. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ot the series, volume, oak eee or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

W. Mercer (“English Officials under Forei 
Governments”). — Baron Ward was included by 
R. B., ante, p. 130. 

R. Hemine (10% 8. iii.).— This indicates the 
third volume of the Tenth Series. A Series com- 
prises twelve half-yearly volumes. The query from 
California shall appear shoriiy. The subject of 
* Welsh and Japan” is too thorny. 

W. M. Barrex.—We have always many queries 
waiting for insertion. Yours shall appear as early 
as possible. 

Erratem.—P. 275, col. 2, 1. 13, for “ denn” read 
dent. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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_ BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (APRIL). 


EW CATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING 


Large COLLECTION of ARUNDEL CHROMOS (many , 


rare)—choice and handsomely Bound Sets of Standard 
Authors—fine illustrated and Coloured Plate Books—scarce 
Works relating to America, Australia, India, and the East— 
and a Miscellaneous Collection of Voyages and Travels, &c. 
Also a Set of the Original Water-Colour Drawings of Lewin's 
Birds of Great Britain. 


Sent gratis and post free on application to 


JAMES ROCHE, 


Book and Print Seller, 


38, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. | 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, | 


| 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 
| CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
ALPINE LITERATURE. 4 pp. 
CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND. Many 
| Old and Rare Books. 64 pp. 
_ PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, &c. 12 pp. 
IMPORTANT REMAINDERS. New List. 


6 pp. Gratis on application. 


SYDNEY V. GALLOWAY, 


University and General Book Depot, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


READY, 


CATALOGUE No. 2, New Series. WELSH and CORNISH 
BOOKS, including many Karly Printed — Linguistic, 
Topographical, and Miscellaneous scarce Items pertain- 
ing to Wales and Cornwall. 


VERY SHORTLY. 


CATALOGUE No. 3, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS and 
REMAINDERS on all Subjects. 


THOMAS THORP, 


Second-Hand Bookseller, 


4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


SCARCE BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 
OUR 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 

No. 13, APRIL, 1905, is JUST ISSUED. 
It comprises a Valuable Collection of Scarce Books of 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries—wide range of Books | 


on Travel — Manuscripts — Autograph Letters — Bookplates 
(Bx-libris)—Valuable Engravings,&c. The prices are merely 
nominal, to make room for new purchases. 


Catalogues gratis and post frec. Please write for one. 


The ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 


123, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


JOHN SALKELD’S 
CATALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS, &c. 


No 365 will be READY VERY EARLY in MAY. It 
includes a Large Portion of the Musical Library of a well- 
known Amateur, and a number of other items of great 
interest which have been recently published. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED. AppREss— 


JOHN SALKELD, 


Ivy House Book Store, 
306, CLAPHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 
POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
NO. 10 CONTAINS 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, AUTOGRAPHS, &c. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 


WALTER T. SPENCER, 


27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W., 
OFFERS THE FOLLOWING BOOK: 
SCOTT (Dr.) and DAVEY (SAMUEL).—GUIDE to the COL- 


LECTOR of HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, LITERARY MANUSCRIPTS, and 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, pe a New Edition of Wright’s ‘Court Hand 


Restored,’ 4to, half-morocco, 1891 (pub, £2 28.) a ove ove 10s. 6d. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY of INDIA REPORTS, Complete 
Set, with the Index Volume, 24 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1871-87 ws one £ll 


HELLENIC SOCIETY. — The JOURNAL of HELLENIC 


STUDIES, Complete Set, Vols. 1 to 24, and Index, also Extra Publications, quite 
perfect, with all the Plates, including Portfolio, as issued, 1880-1904 £18 18s. 


ARCHASOLOGIA of the SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES of 


LONDON. —*= Set, 1770-1901, 57 vols. in 78, with the General Index to 
Vols, 1 to 50 .., ove ove ove £30 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL and ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Complete Set of seniechinees pnipagees with Index Volume in 67 vols., new half 
morocco eve £32 


Comprising the Ethnological Society” 8 Sein and a 1848-70; Anthropo- 
logical Review and Journal, 1865-70; Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1872-1902; 
and al] the miscellaneous publications. 


HARLEIAN SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, comprising Pedigrees, 


Visitations, Registers, &c., from commencement in 1869 to 1899, 70 vols, cloth £48 
Complete Set of these most valuable works, consisting of all the Pedigrees, Herald’s 
Visitations, Registers, as edited by Members of the Society. 
Several of both the Visitations and Registers are extremely rare. 


SURTEES SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS, a complete Set, from 


commencement in 1834 to 1904, 109 vols. cloth . £37 10s, 


lubdlished Weekly bY JOHN © PRANCIS. Rream's Balldings. Chaneery Lane, EC. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, Apri! 15, 1905 
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